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Perturbation Theory in Statistical Mechanics 


By S. NakAJIMa 
Department of Theoretical Physics, The University of Liverpool 


$1 
In statistical mechanics, if we take the canonical distribution, the free 
energy I of any system is given by 


exp (—BF)=2 exp (—8E,), PisneT, 2 2 . (1.15 


where « is the Boltzmann constant, 7’ the absolute temperature, and 
H,, the nth eigenvalue of the Hamiltonian # of the system. As is 
well known, (1.1) can be expressed in terms of the trace of the so-called 
density operator exp (—8 #) 


exp (—8F)=Tr [exp (-B#)] = 2(¥,,, exp(—BH)Y,). (1.2) 


This is obvious if the ¥Y,, are the eigenfunctions of #. It is also valid 
if the Y,, are any complete set of orthonormalized wave functions since 
the trace, i.e. the sum of diagonal matrix elements of an operator, is 
invariant under unitary transformations. In order to evaluate the free 
energy from (1.1), all eigenvalues of # have to be found by solving the 
Schrédinger equation, which is not feasible except for simple systems. 
In the form (1.2), on the other hand, use can be made of any convenient 
set {¥%,}. Even so, the exact evaluation of the trace is normally very 
difficult, and a number of approximate methods have therefore been 
developed. Among them, the Hartree method which at an early stage 
has been applied in the molecular field theory of ferromagnetism, is a 
simple example. A systematic study of this method was given by 
Hushimi (1940). As is shown in the Appendix, the method is based on 
the variation principle, i.e. the principle of maximum entropy. 

Other approximate methods are more or less based on certain expansion 
theorems of the density operator exp (—8 #). For instance, the straight- 
forward expansion into a power series in f has often been used in the 


£4 1M Fe 
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high temperature region. One of the difficulties encountered in dealing 
with the density operator is the non-commutability of quantum mechanical 
variables which prevents the simple factorization of the exponential. 
If quantum fluctuations are expected to be small, the expansion into a 
power series in the Planck constant 27/ may be available (Wigner 1932). 
Peierls (1932) also discussed a method of expansion into a power series 
of the non-commutability correction, by which he clearly showed how the 
diamagnetism of the free electron gas results from quantum effects. 
Kubo (1952) has proved a more general expansion theorem than these 
and applied it to the Heisenberg model of ferromagnetism. 

The present article, however, is mainly concerned with the pertur- 
bative expansion. In actual applications, we often meet the case in 
which the Hamiltonian is composed of two parts: the unperturbed 
Hamiltonian #%,), which is assumed to be simple enough to evaluate 
the free energy by (1.2), and the perturbation «#, which is small 
compared with #4, 

He = Hye H yy 2 3 es os 


where « is a small numerical parameter to indicate the order of magnitude. 
For such a Hamiltonian, it may be expected that a perturbation theory 
can be developed similar to perturbation theory in quantum mechanics. 
In fact, Peierls (1932) derived the perturbative expansion of the density 
operator exp (—B #), making use of quantum mechanical perturbation 
theory. He pointed out that the range of validity of statistical mechanical 
perturbation theory can be wider than that of quantum mechanical 
perturbation theory. A more direct expansion method has recently been 
studied by a number of authors, particularly by Schafroth (1951) and by 
Goldberger and Adams (1952). In the present article it is intended to 
give a general formulation of their theory, to show the connection with 
quantum mechanical perturbation theory, and also to give expressions 
suitable for the actual evaluation of the free energy. 
For a system described by the Hamiltonian (1.3), the free energy will 
be expanded as 
F=F )t+eF +eF.4+.... + ch 5? ae ee ee 


In §§ 2 and 3, we shall show how to determine the F,,,’s.__ In § 2, a symbolic 
method due to Kubo will be discussed, which is similar to the quantum 
theory of multiple scatterings. By this method it will be shown clearly 
that the difficulties which in quantum mechanical perturbation theory 
arise in connection with a degeneracy of energy levels (i.e. vanishing 
denominators) do not occur in statistical mechanical perturbation theory. 
In § 3, we shall discuss a more direct expansion, whose result is expressed 
in terms of the expectation values of the product operator 


eos: 


with respect to the unperturbed canonical distribution exp (—f /%,). 
This method seems more suitable for the actual evaluation of the free 
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energy than the method of §2. As an example we shall apply it to the 
electron-phonon interaction in non-superconducting metals. 

In § 4, the diamagnetism of a charged gas will be treated by our method 
as well as by quantum mechanical perturbation theory. Formally this 
is a simple example for comparing both theories, although the problem 
is rather complicated from the physical point of view. 

In §5, a brief account of Schafroth’s general method of dealing with 
diamagnetism will be given. Although this discussion is not directly 
concerned with perturbation theory, some important comments on the 
theory of diamagnetism, with particular reference to the Meissner effect, 
will be made. In particular it will be shown how macroscopic magnetic 
equations can be derived from the microscopic Hamiltonian by a method 
which is somewhat different from the conventional one (van Vleck 1932). 
The same problem is treated by the Hartree method in the Appendix. 

To derive the perturbative expansion of the density operator by 
means of a symbolic method due to Kubo let us start from Cauchy's 
theorem 

1 fexp (—fE) 
2Qri HL #4 
Here the operator (1— #)~! should be understood in such a way that 
it gives the factor (H—EH,,)-! when it operates on the eigenfunction 
W, of #, and the contour of integration is taken so as to enclose all 
eigenvalues H,, (going along the real axis from — oo to +o in the lower 
half plane and coming back in the upper half plane). 

Now the poles in (2.1) are of course determined by the Schrédinger 
equation 


exp (—B #)= (mie ee een (2a. 


ee ee ee St (222) 
If, however, the Hamiltonian has the form (1.3), the operator (7#— #)"! 
can be expanded as 
1 I 1 il 
E-# ~E-#, + 8-H," 19-®, 
I I 1 
ioe eer ee, 
as is easily verified by multiplying both sides by (H—# —« #4). 
Inserting (2.3) into (2.1) and taking the matrix element with respect to 
the unperturbed eigenfunctions ®, belonging to the eigenvalues W,, 
of #,, we have 
(n| exp (—B#) OP exp (—BH)®,) 
=f (W nm) oF mrekn | H | m>fol Wee W a) 
‘ aoe | H |r<v | A | mfol iS Wi, Wmt--., + (2.4) 
ENS ole exp (—BE) 
= AoW Bo) EAE 
Fh Ww, Ww sag ee W,) Oni (#— W,). = W,) ( ) 


(2.3) 
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This is the expansion formula first obtained by Schafroth (1951). It is 
evident that there is no difficulty of vanishing energy denominators. 
For example if W, is equal to W,, 


lim = amen ne en 
Ww yoW:, SAW Poe VW y) aw fo W 1? a) ( ) 
Tn particular 
(W)—f(w’ o 
fi(W)=exp (—BW), vw)”, (2.7) 


W = WwW’ 


etc. The expansion of the right-hand side of (1.2), using (1.3) and 
(2.4)-(2.7) is thus 


Tr [exp (—B #)|=2 exp (—BW,,)—«B2(n| H#,|n) exp (—AW,,) 


xp [—BW,,]—exp [—BW,, 
1228 E [in| #y|m) P (eee SS) aS ae 


m 


The left-hand side of (1.2) is expanded as 


exp (—BF)=exp (—fF 4) (1-<r, +5 (BF 7—2BF,)+. . ). (2.9) 
Comparing (2.9) with (2.8), one can successively determine the /,,. Thus 


F=F, +e exp [B(Fy—W,,)] Kn | #1 |) 


e2 
+ 5 {8Zexp (By Wain] Hr] n>? 


+2 | <n| H,|m)>P Sep Aon ale ee ere eae soe PASS el a +..., 
(2.10) 
with exp (—BF))=2 exp (—BW,,,). 

This formula reduces to the well-known result of perturbation theory 
in quantum mechanics if we take the limit 8 ~ oo. For in this limit 
the free energy F, tends to the lowest unperturbed energy level W, 
and all exp (8(F,— W,,)| tend to zero except for n=0. Thus we obtain 
the lowest energy of the perturbed system given by 


Ey=Wote(0| #,| 0) L LO or Si ar ihe Bact ek 
nA0 

Quantum mechanical perturbation ee when applied to the excited 
state 7, gives the expression of the same form as (2.11), the index 0 being 
replaced by the index 7. But this expression diverges if the system is 
degenerate (W,,=W,, fori An). We thus have either to take the principal 
value of the summation over intermediate states, or more reasonably 
but with great difficulty to find a suitable linear combination of unper- 
turbed eigenfunctions to avoid the divergence. On the other hand, such 
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a divergence does not occur in statistical mechanics, the vanishing energy 
difference in the denominator being cancelled by the vanishing difference 
of the Boltzmann factors in the numerator. Roughly speaking, the 
difficulty of vanishing energy denominators is smeared out by taking the 
statistical average. This means, however, that at low temperatures 
we must carefully test whether the divergence difficulty is only formal or 
of real physical importance. Unfortunately, it is often very difficult to 
find the precise mathematical conditions under which our perturbation 
theory can be applied, and we must more or less physically decide its 
validity. 

A good example is the electron—phonon interaction in metals. As we 
shall see in §3, #, in this case is the energy of free electrons and free 
phonons, and <.#, represents various processes in which one electron 
makes the transition by emitting or absorbing one phonon. These 
transitions are classified into two types: real transitions, which conserve 
the energy of the unperturbed system and thus lead to vanishing energy 
denominators, and virtual transitions which do not conserve energy. 
If the electron—phonon interaction is fairly weak (normal metals), the 
real transitions lead to the electric and thermal resistances as treated by 
the usual theory of conductivity, and thus do not have any appreciable 
effect on equilibrium properties of metals. Therefore perturbation 
theory can be applied to see what effect will be caused by the virtual 
transition on equilibrium properties of normal metals. This has been 
done by Buckingham and Schafroth (1954); they found that the velocity 
of sound and the electronic energy level density are modified by the 
interaction (see §3). In superconducting metals, on the contrary, the 
electron—phonon interaction is too strong to be treated by perturbation 
theory; the real transitions in particular bring about a drastic change 
in the electronic states to such an extent that it eliminates even the 
residual resistance (Frohlich 1953). 

In concluding this section we would like to point out the similarity 
between our formalism and the symbolic treatment of scattering (Gell- 
Mann and Goldberger 1953). In the latter, assuming that the Hamiltonian 
of the free particle system #, and the total Hamiltonian #)+¢« A, 
have the same continuous spectrum, the Schrédinger eqn. (2.2) can be 
rewritten in the integral form 


1 
ame Tia of aot? Gh. . . ° (2.12) 


where @ represents the incident wave 

(H— H ,)P=0. 
In scattering problems, the operator (H— #5) ' must be defined such 
that the second term in (2.12) represents the outgoing waves at infinity ; 


in our formalism such a boundary condition does not exist. This is 
closely connected with the fact discussed above that the vanishing energy 
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denominators do not lead to singularities. By iteration, (2.12) can be 
solved in the form 


= (14 ge Gt TH. <p AGH, pit 1). (2.13) 


which corresponds to (2.3). Here the factor (2— #,)~! represents the 
propagation of free particles and the factor « H, the scattering. It might 
be possible, therefore, to develop approximate methods in statistical 
mechanics which correspond to various approximations made in dealing 
with the multiple scatterings in (2.13). 


§ 3. 

In actual applications, it is not always convenient to take the explicit 
matrix representation, as has been done in §2. There is another method 
of deriving the same expansion formula which, however, is expressed in 
terms of the expectation values with respect to the unperturbed canonical 
distribution : 


(Q) p= Tr (exp [—B #]@)/Tr (exp[—B Ho]. - (3-1) 
Thus the actual calculation is reduced to evaluating these expectation 
values. 


We first derive the perturbative expansion of the density operator 
R(B)=exp (—B #), which satisfies 


oR(B) 
ax =~ CRE). PR ae er 


If the Hamiltonian has the form (1.3), (3.2) can be rewritten as 
B 
R(B)=exp (—B #,)(1—e | AN (A) exp [—AH IRM). «+ (8.8) 


This can be verified by differentiation using the definition of the operator 
H(A): 
Hy(A)=exp (XH 9) Hy exp (—AH). ervey LS 


By iteration, (3.3) is solved in the form 
B 
R(B)=exp (8H) (Ie [dy HAY) 
0 


B 4y ; 
+e] day Ty 01) 2 (Aa)+- +) ee 


The similarity between our expansion and perturbation theory in quantum 
mechanics is obvious. In the latter, we are concerned with the operator 
exp (—it #/h), which is obtained from exp (—f #) if one replaces 8 
formally by it/h. The same replacement, when applied to the expansion 
(3.5) and to the operator (3.4), leads to the well-known Dyson expansion 
and to the interaction representation of #;, respectively, which are 
basic in modern quantum mechanics (Dyson 1949). 
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It is not convenient directly to take the trace of (3.5). Instead, 
following Goldberger and Adams, we start from the formula 


0 
a, Lt (exp [—P #])= —B Tr (exp[—B He H)), eae 3.0) 


which can be verified by straightforward differentiation, expanding the 
exponential into an infinite series. Integrating (3.6) over «, we have 


Tr (exp [—8 #])= 
Tr (exp [8 ol)—B | dy Tr (exp (—P( # +n Hn Hy). 


If the expansion (3.5) is applied to the integrand on the right, one obtains 
Tr (exp [—B #])=Tr (exp [—PB #o])—eB Tr (exp [—B Ho] Hy) 


«2 fb 
+ 3B} dA Tr (exp [—B Ho] H1(0) H1)+.--- (3-7) 


Comparing this with (2.9), we obtain the free energy corrections. The 
result is expressed in terms of the expectation values (3.1) : 


PAP te Hy) the {P< 2) 


°B 
=| ANI) Hr yph +. ees sae, (oro) 


The explicit matrix representations of (3.5) and (3.8) agree with previous 
results (2.4) and (2.10), respectively. 

As an example consider the electron-phonon interaction in normal 
metals. The Hamiltonian takes the form 


KH y= Dem +ZhwsN,,; i GEO ee EEE) 
€ HK y=1 DY C(W)0* ye wy(Oy—b=w*)- ote Ale HGR 
w#0 


Here n,=a,*a, and N,=b,*b, are occupation numbers of electrons 
with the wave vector k and of phonons with the wave vector w, respec- 
tively (we disregard the electron spin). a,, %* are destruction and 
creation operators of electrons, and b,,; b,* are those of phonons. They 
satisfy the well-known commutation and anticommutation rules : 


[ows b,*|-=d,, apy Lae Oy] 4. =, I et 2 (dL) 
c, is the energy of a single free electron, s) the velocity of sound without 
interaction with electrons, and O(w) the coupling constant. The observed 
sound velocity s is shifted by a certain amount 6s from the unperturbed 
value s, because of the electron—phonon interaction 

8(W)=5,_)+6s(W). eee aot, (3.12) 

The change of self-energy of the phonon connected with this can be 
calculated by decomposing the total Hamiltonian into the form 

KH yteH =H t+(«H,;-5H), . . « » « (3.13) 
with 

KH  =Zemt+ShwsN,,, 5H =LhvssN,,. 
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We regard #%,' as the unperturbed Hamiltonian, in which the phonon 


has the observed sound velocity s. 
Now the expectation values of occupation numbers are well-known 


Bose and Fermi distribution functions : 
(Nw e=hn(w sili exp (Bhsw)—1]-}, 
(ny e=fAk) = [exp (%+Be,) +1]? 


The operator #;(A) defined by (3.4) is easily Lanes from #, by the 
following substitutions 


(3.14) 


Ay > a, exp (—Ae,), a* > a,* exp (Ae x), (3.15) 


b, > b, exp (—Ahisw), b,* > b,* exp (Ahsw), 
because then #;(A) satisfies 
dA (A) 
dx 
which is equivalent to (3.4) (with #,' instead of > ). 
Since #%,; is non-diagonal with respect to the occupation numbers, 
the first order correction (#1), obviously vanishes. As for the second 
order correction, b,b,, b,*b,* are always non-diagonal, and 


Dy t0e p= ow,u Sy) (™); (bbu* »p = 9Ow.u(1+fp(W)). 


where we have made use of (3.11). Similarly 


CO eg wl Uw p= 91 kewl e( K+ w)(1—f,(k)). 


= [ory eee be 


Thus 
ACH (NH, anes i f.(k-+-w)(1—f.(k)) 
(TE (W)) exp [Mle x4 exw) | + fi()(1 few) 
<fo(w) exp [—A(ex+ p—€-—hsw)] }. 


Integrating this over A and using (2.14), we obtain the second order 
free energy correction due to #7, 
| C(w) 


€ nw €x— NSU 


x - {fell Ew) (1 fu()) (1-0, 00)) $f (Ke) (1 fa (kW)) fine 


O(w) [2 
=5 a 
C(w) |? 
43 LOT ee. ae ee 


E pew Ep — Sw" 
where 2” indicates taking the principal value at the pole, so that the 
total sum on the right-hand side reduces to the regular expression on 
the left-hand side. ‘The first term on the right is the self-energy correction 
of the phonon. The velocity of sound correction 5s must therefore be 
given such a value that this term is cancelled by the first order free 
energy correction due to 6 # in (3.13), 


— (8 # \ye= —Shwossf,,(w), 


+. » @ 
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because such a self-energy correction has already been taken into account 
im the unperturbed Hamiltonian #%,'. Thus we require that 


hiwds= | C(w) porte) — fell) She eer S31 7) 
k new €4— NSW 
The remaining free energy correction, up to the second order, is then 
given by 
| | ? ‘ 
Boge a aK) eee 8) 


It represents the interaction between electrons and holes, which was 
first studied by Fréhlich (1950), and leads to the modification of the 


level density near the Fermi surface as shown by Buckingham and 
Schafroth (1954). 


any 


§ 4, 

In this section we shall discuss the diamagnetism of a gas composed 
of charged particles (for instance, the free electrons in metals). From a 
physical point of view, the problem is very complicated because of its 
surface effects, and of its non-linear effect at low temperatures (the de 
Haas-van Alphen effect, the coupling with the spin paramagnetism) 
etc. (Dingle 1952.) The exact solution has been obtained for an ideal 
Fermi gas (Sondheimer and Wilson 1951). If, however, we take into 
account the periodic electric field in metals or the electron-phonon 
interaction, or the electron—electron Coulomb interaction, it will be 
practically impossible to get a rigorous solution (cf. Wilson 1953). 
Furthermore, when the system is known to exhibit the Meissner effect, 
we can never assume the magnetic field to be uniform as is done in the 
usual procedure. <A very simple example of such a system is the charged 
ideal Bose gas, which shows the Meissner effect below its Bose condensation 
temperature (Schafroth 1954). It is not intended to enter into such 
physical details of this model; the reason for our choice is that the 
example is formally simple for the purpose of comparing our statistical 
perturbation theory with that of quantum mechanics. 

Consider thus the system of N similar particles, each having the 
mass m and the charge e. . We treat the system as a quantized wave field 
described by the variable :j(x) and its conjugate *(x), which satisfy 
the well-known commutation or anti-commutation relations 

[yb(x),  b*(x’) | =8(x—x’). 

Whenever the double signs occur, the upper sign refers to Fermi statistics 
and the lower to Bose statistics. We adopt the Schafroth method for 
diamagnetism, whose physical aspects will be discussed in $5. In this 
method, we suppose the system to be enclosed in a very large volume V 
and impose the cyclic boundary condition. Therefore field variables are 
Fourier-developed like 

p(x) = V-1/22a, exp (tk. x), p*(x)= V-1/2Da,,* exp (—2k. x), a 

eres 4. 
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where a,, a,* respectively are destruction and creation operators of the 
particle with the wave vector k. 

We assume that the mutual Coulomb repulsion between particles is 
nearly cancelled by a suitable static charge of opposite sign, and neglect 
it. Then the unperturbed Hamiltonian is given by 

h? 


Ding 


MH ga Die Ny; Ex 


iC 


i?, 


where 7,=«,* is the occupation number, whose expectation value is 
given by 
(ny p=f(k) = [exp (@+BetN-  . . . . (42) 
Now in order to establish a finite magnetic field in the very large system, 
we put the external current density J, inside the system. J, produces 
the external magnetic field H, which induces the current density J and 
the associated magnetic field H; in the system. As is well-known, the 
total field H,+-H, should be identified not with the macroscopic magnetic 
field H, but with the magnetic induction B, which can be expressed as 


B=curlA. <3. >) eee 


We assume that each particle is moving in the field B; this means a sort 
of Hartree approximation with respect to the magnetic interaction and 
will be justified in §5, and in the Appendix. Then the perturbation 
due to the magnetic field is given by 


1 
eH y= — = | A0W) «ipl dx— 5 { Al) « jal) dx. ~ 3 (4eae 
where 
: Re nice ; e 
jn= a, "VE —e-¢-), ja=— yA... (4.5) 


are the paramagnetic and the diamagnetic parts of the current density j, 
respectively. The Hamiltonian is a functional of the vector potential 
A(x) and its functional derivative is 
5H bee 
Sduixl tas —Ju(X), B=, Y, 2. 
In much the same way as in the case of (3.6), it can be shown that the 
average current density is given by 


J,(0) = Telexp (—B 96) j,0)Trlexp(—BI=—esT—, . (4.6) 
where F is the free energy. 

The free energy will now be calculated up to the second order of the 
vector potential by means of perturbative theory. By inserting Fourier 
transforms 

Pp b—= V-1La\*ay,,, exp (ik. x), 
: (b*Vs—c.c.)= V-1X(21-+ k)ay*ay 4, exp (ik . x) 
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into (4.4) and using the same ca as in iS it is easily found that 


«(Hy p= 


2 a 


| dx A(x i) 
and | 
EB #10) Hy)g= (rp ar) ZI] dx dx’ A,(x)A,(x’) 
< exp [t(p—q) « (x—x’)](p,+9.)(P,+%) EXP [A(eg—e») 1], f(Q)(1FF(p)). 
Integrating this over 4, leads to the factor 
S(QVAFP(P) (exp (€a—€ yp) — Y)/(€qg—€») = —(f(P)—F(Q))/(€p—€ a) 
Thus the free energy is given by 


2 N ° i BF 
F=Fo+ 537 | dA) +5( sey ie Ni | | ax dx’ A,,(x)A,(x’) 


2mcV 


eos) [e(P—4) - (X—x') (2,9) (Pr +%)(F(P)—F(4))/(Ep—ea)- (4-7) 


Therefore, by (4.6), the average induced current can be expressed in 
the form 


JAX) | K,,(x—x’)A,(x’) dx’, Pete ey 
where the Fourier transform of the kernel K,,, takes the simple form 
K glk) = | ae exp (—ik. 2 dx 


2 
ar oe Sw *f(q save (a+ 5hn) 
Sed qitk)—f( q))/( es heme ape ewes (4,9) 


This formula was first derived by Schafroth (1951). 


_ For the simple case of a Bose gas at the absolute zero (S= 00), where 
the distribution function is a singular function 


{V q=0 
~ lo q#0, 
equation (4.9) gives 
'K (Kk) = (070,,—h,k, K(k), ce. ww. (4,10) 


with 
CNet 
2, ea poe ee be ey A 
LOG? == aueiyieo ie eget =e (211) 
Returning to x-space, (4.8) gives the London equation 
e2 N 
curl J=— re B. 


At finite temperatures below the Bose condensation temperature, /(q) is 
still singular and the physical result will remain unaltered (for details 
see Schafroth 1954). 
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On the other hand, if f(q) is regular, we can never obtain the Meissner 
effect. In this case we expand 
flay k= Hayes ae eke 


3 (€orz—Se) 5 a 
€ gtx Eq Ges ire de, 


The contribution of the first term to (4.9) is, by partial integration, 
exactly cancelled by the first term of (4.9), and therefore (4.9) begins with 
the term proportional to k?. As we shall see in § 5, this leads to the normal 
diamagnetism. In fact, Schafroth (1951) obtained the Landau dia- 
magnetism for the Fermi gas in this way. 

It is possible to take account of the periodic electric field produced by 
lattice ions in metals by expanding %, s* in terms of the Bloch eigen- 
functions instead of the plane waves as in (4.1). But the actual evaluation 
of various integrals seems hopeless at the present stage of our knowledge of 
the wave function for metallic electrons. Our method will be useful, 
however. in cases where account is taken of the electron—photon interaction 
or of the electron—electron Coulomb interaction (i.e. the plasma oscillation 
in the stationary magnetic field). 

Now, in order to compare the above theory with quantum mechanical 
perturbation theory, the latter will be used to treat the same charged 
gas at absolute zero. In quantum mechanics, the state vector ®(t) obeys 
the time-dependent Schrodinger equation 


ih @ (t)=(H ,+eH;) Ot). 


The transformation 
P(t) =exp (- zt #) Y(t) 


leads to the so-called interaction representation 


ih F(t) y(t) Vb), «eS a ee 

where 
H 1(t)=exp (; #,) H + exp (- ; #). J. se Cees 
Let ®, be the eigenfunction which belongs to the lowest energy level of 
Hy. We suppose that at the remote past t=— oo the system was found 


in the state ®) without magnetic field, the latter being then switched on 
adiabatically. The approximate solution of (4.12) is given by 


t 
vom(1 —~ al eX {(t') a) Do.) es ae ee 
The expectation value of the current density j at the time ¢ is given by 


T(x, N= (P(t), j,(x) P(t) > 
= (Y(t), 9,(x, t) Pd), a 


where 


; v : 
JulX. t)=exp (j" # )i(X) exp(— zt “) coy we ee 


-. 


i i a Bik i 
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The time-dependent operators (4.13), (4.16) are easily obtained from the 
corresponding time-independent operators by the substitutions 


ey a 
Ay > A, exp | ——e,t a, > * ex = 
k , a, exp tC). 
“ ! ( h i ), z Z h <r 


Inserting (4.14) into (4.15), we have 


SX, t)= (Jul, tots ie dt’ <[e H(t’), JAX, t|_ Do» 


where ¢... ) is the expectation value with respect to the state D,. 
Its evaluation can be carried out in much the same way as that of ¢ . a 
The result can be expressed as 


22 N is/at 2¢ 
J, (x, )=— ie => A,(x)-+ : () | dx’ A,(x’) 


me V 


x 2’ exp [7 (p—q) . (x—x’)] (p, +4, )(Py+G,)(%)°—2 4") 
Pq 


a ft ; 4 ; 
is “|| = mae ta (—; (<¢,—e,)(E—t )), 


where 7,,° is the ee number in the state Dy, _ so that it equals f(q) at 
B= 00; "The time integral is transcribed as 


(2 —»p 
i | dr exp [—ile,—€q)71= —— +78 (ep —€,) 
OGY qd 


En 

where #8 means taking the principal value where the energy denominator 
vanishes (Heitler 1954). The 5-function part, which corresponds to the 
real transition, does not make any contribution to J,, because it appears 
there with the factor (n,°—n,°) which vanishes for «,=«,. Thus our 
previous result is formally valid even at B= o, provided that the principal 
value is to be taken at vanishing energy denominators. 


$5. 

Finally we shall give a brief account of Schafroth’s general method of 
dealing with problems of diamagnetism, including the Meissner effect. 
In his method, as has been seen, we consider a practically infinite system. 
This means that macroscopic boundary conditions do not occur. At the 
same time, however, surface effects which experimentally are very hard to 
separate from the internal properties cannot be taken into account. | 

Assume an external current density J, which may have any spacial 
distribution. For instance, we may suppose a circuit of finite intensity to 
be concentrated at a point. Then in ordinary diamagnetic substances, the 
field will be proportional to 7-1, where r is the distance from the point 


‘circuit. In superconductors, however, the external field H, produced by 


J, is nearly shielded by the induced current and the actual field will be 
proportional to exp (—r/A)/r where A is a constant called the penetration 


depth. 
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Now we express the magnetic fields in terms of the external and internal 
vector potentials A, and A,, 


H,=curl A,, H,=curl A;. 1) io 4. On 
We shall adopt the Coulomb gauge of the vector potential, so that 
4 
div A,=0, VtA,=— —J,. 4. (bon 


We regard A, as a simple external potential. As for A;, however, account 
must be taken of the magnetic interaction between particles. For this 
purpose introduce orthogonal real vectors Ao(x) which satisfy 
2 r 
divA,=0, V2A,+ A, =0, | A, . A, dx=4rc? 8, 
and make the expansion 
Nf qi A,(x). 


According to Heitler (1954), the total Hamiltonian is given by 
KE = KH yt H +e Hy, 
where 
H y=| dx * (- Be v') b+, 
1 
Hs 25 (Dy? +079"); 
and « #; is given by (4.4). ¢ is the interparticle potential including the 
electrostatic Coulomb interaction, and p, is the momentum conjugate to 
q,- The vector potential A appearing in « #7, is given by 
A=A;-+A,. (95... 4 \ 3 3 
For our purpose it is sufficient to treat the induced field H; as a macro- 
scopic field, so that the vector potential A leads to the macroscopic 
induction B given by (4.3). This means that we neglect all (quantum 
mechanical as well as statistical) fluctuations of the field variables ¢,, p, 
In other words, q,, q, are regarded not as dynamical variables, but as 
quasi-static parameters, which should be determined so as to minimize the 
free energy. 
The variation of the free energy is given by 
exp (—BF tot) OF 4¢=Tr (exp [—p F tot] 5H tor), 


where 
Life 
8 H 5 =2P, Sp, +XOQ, (sta =| j-A, ix), 
Thus 6F',,,=0 leads to 
1 
pm haemo -|J vA,dx, 2. eee 
where 
J(x)=exp (BF,,) Tr (exp [—B Hr ¢] j(x)) 
=Tr {exp [—A( KH y+ H,)| j(x)}/Tr {exp [—A( KH y+ H’,)]}. 
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Equation (5.4) is equivalent to the ampere law 
: —4 
divA,=0, V2A,= ——J, Sr ee SG) 
and the expression (5.5) for the average induced current agrees with (4.6). 
Now, using perturbation theory to evaluate (5.5), the result can always 
be written in the form (4.8), as far as the non-linear effect is neglected. 
The Fourier transform of the integral kernel K uv generally has the form 
(4.10), since J must satisfy the continuity equation and the requirement 
of gauge invariance. 
Now the normal diamagnetic system is characterized by the condition 
that K(k?) in (4.10) is regular at k=0: 
K (RP)=K, (=y+y e+... 
Then, going back to x-space, we have 
J(x)=curl (yB(x)—y,y7B(x)+ ...). a ae inne WA ED 
Therefore, (5.2) and (5.6) are combined to 


curl ((1— =) B(x)+ ,V?B(x)+ .. :) — (xX) eer te (Ose) 


Usually the diamagnetic property is expressed in terms of the susceptibility 
x. Taking the limit of the uniform field in (5.8) (k > 0 in k-space) and 
comparing it with the phenomenological ampere law, we obtain 
y 1 

¢ 1—4ny/c° 


4 
ay 
(6 


(5.9) 


It should be noted that the conventional method of deriving the Landau 
diamagnetism, for instance, gives y/c instead of y. Usually | y|<1, so that 
x=y/c. But this is no longer true for large | y|, and always | x |<1/47. 
(Perfect diamagnetism corresponds to y=— oo.) Attempts have often 
been made to find the Meissner effect by showing that the Landau dia- 
magnetism becomes very large, because of the small effective mass of the 


Xi 


’ electron, for instance. Obviously such an attempt is mistaken as was 


pointed out first by Frohlich (1951), who derived (5.9) by considering the 
macroscopic boundary conditions. 

The Meissner effect is characterized not by a large y, but by a mathe- 
matical singularity of K(k?). Suppose K(k?) has a pole at k=0: 


K(i*)= 75 +K,(). Ret PP ee 415 (5.10) 


Correspondingly we divide J into two parts 

J=J,+-J,. 
where J, is the part arising from the regular kernel A, and therefore can be 
treated in the same way as before, whereas J, arises from the singular part 
of the kernel. We can no longer take the limit & -> 0 for this part but we 
must treat it as a macroscopic current in addition to the external current 
J,; thus, instead of (5.8), we have 


4 
curl ((- y) B+y,V°B+ .. :) 


P.M. SUPPL.—OCTOBER 1955 GEA 
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where J, obeys the London equation 
curl J,=aB.. . 5 5 Po eee 


These equations, apart from the field inhomogeneity correction, agree 
with those assumed by London in his phenomenological theory of super- 
conductivity. In this case the ordinary diamagnetism arising from the 
regular part of the induced current can be neglected, so that 

4rro. 


4 
(—V?2+2-7)B= — curl, A?=— re 


Remembering that J, satisfies the continuity equation, we can easily deduce 
the Fourier transform of the vector potential in the Coulomb gauge 
4 J(k) 
~o. B LAaee 

which can be as small as desired for all k by suitable choice of external 
current, so that the application of perturbation theory is guaranteed. 
For normal diamagnetics, however, we have \ + 0, so that first we exclude 
the uniform part k=0 and take the limit k — 0 afterwards. 
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APPENDIX 


The Hartree Method 
The Hartree Method in statistical mechanics is based on the fact that the 
density operator R=exp (—8 #) is specified by the variation principle : 
the entropy defined by 


S=—Tr(Rlog Rk)... 5 eee 
should be maximum under the subsidiary conditions 
Tr (#)=1, Tr (e6R)=H=const.. - . 7 ae tees 


The Hartree method means to solve this variation problem by neglecting 
the statistical correlation between subsystems. For simplicity, we 
suppose the system to be composed of two interacting subsystems : 

H = H (41) + H (G2) + Ay Wo). . « « «  (AB) 
Then, in the Hartree method, we assume that Ris given in the form of the 
direct product, 

R=Ry(q1) x Ro(q2) 

with Te( hy) ely te (hoje. 
The entropy (A.1) is given by 

S=—Tr (R, log R,)—Tr (R, log R,). 


er an ee eee eee 
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which is physically obvious and can be verified by taking the representa- 


tion in which R, and R, are diagonalized. The variation of the average 
energy is given = 


SH=Tr (K4(q,) 8Ry)+Tr (Kolo) 5Ro), 
where 

Ky (Q)= A (Qi) + Tr (#4 (Gs: Yo) Ba), 

Ky (d2)= H 5 (Go) +Tr (Hy (41,92) By) « . (A) 
are Hartree fields ; the solution of the variation problem is then given by 

R,=exp (—BK,)/Tr [exp (—BK,)], Ry=exp (—BK,)/Tr [exp (—BK)] 
(A.5) 

We shall apply this method to the system of arena particles in a magnetic 


field (§ 5). We neglect the correlation between the particle system and the 
field. Then the Hartree field for the magnetic field is given by 


ij o 
ele ae is) 
ey, w,. | dx A,.A, Tr (b*% £,), 


where #,, is the density operator for the particle system. We may take 
Tr (b*s ,,) to be equal to the average density po, in so far as surface effects 
are neglected. Then the canonical equations for the field variables give 


: 1 
Gt bat) a= | dx ApEn (jt is) te wee A'6) 
where 
Are" po 
Sim o* 


is the well-known plasma frequency. 
The solution of (A.6) takes the form 


U=U +9, 


where 
atc (v,? HV y")da. aoe 0, 


1 : 
v2+,) = - | dx Aye tr (jth). 


The equation for Q, is equivalent to the macroscopic ampere law (5.4). 
Since the plasma frequency is very high (101° sec? for metals), the quantum 
mechanical and statistical fluctuations of the field can be neglected : 
h 
Tr (q, By)=Q, Tr (a2 2 )=OP + 2a] ve-Lv 8) . 
where R, is the density operator for the magnetic field. Therefore, the 


Hartree field for the particle system oe 


Fie 
K y= Hy =| Bevip x— 5 soe | 42 vith dx, 


2Imc2 


2E2 
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where 
A, =2' (), A,(x) 


is the macroscopic vector potential. Thus (5.5) is again justified. 


Note added in proof—Recently Matsubara (to be published in Prog. 
Theor. Phys.) has developed a systematic method of evaluating the 
expectation values mentioned in paragraph 3. The method is very 
similar to the graphic technique of Feynman and Dyson in quantum 


field theory. 

Perturbation theory can also be extended to include relaxation pheno- 
mena. Thus Kubo and Tomita (1954, J. Phys. Soc., Japan, 9, 888) have 
treated magnetic resonance absorption and Nakano (1955, Bussezron 
Kenkyu, 84, 25) has applied the same method to electric conductivity 


of metals. 
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PaRT I. GENERAL CONCEPTS 


$1. INTRODUCTION 


Tue theory of the scattering of the particles emitted in radioactive 
decay was worked out very early in the history of nuclear physics. 
Indeed it was the success of the Rutherford scattering formula that led 
to the adoption of the nuclear hypothesis ; the only way to explain the 
number of particles scattered through angles larger than a right angle 
was to suppose that these particles had been deflected by a small con- 
centrated positive charge of radius very much less than that of the atom, 
which nevertheless had most of the mass of the atom. This centre was 
called the nucleus, and the success of the resulting picture of atomic 
structure is demonstrated by the greatly increased understanding of 
physical and chemical processes to which it led. Most of the experiments 
by which information about nuclei is obtained are performed by studying 
the radiation which emerges when a beam of known particles is fired into 
the substance whose nucleus is being studied, i.e. by measurements of 
the scattering, absorption and emission of particles. In most of the 
early experiments attention was focused on the information which 
scattering gave about the particles or nuclei concerned, and the damage 
which such scattering caused to the structure of the bulk material was 
rarely studied. Exceptions were work on the theory of the sputtermg 
of atoms from surfaces, the metamict state of minerals and the coloration 
of alkali halides. More recently, advances in the design of accelerators 
and the development of the chain-reacting pile have made available strong 
sources of radiation, and with these sources it became reasonable to expect 
large effects on the bulk properties of materials after bombardment for 
a reasonably short time; and it also became imperative to study these 
effects in order to predict the behaviour of the structural components 
of reactors. The purpose of this article is to review the progress which 
has been made towards a full knowledge of the effects of radiation on 
the physical properties of solids, and particularly of metals. 

To limit the field of this review, no discussion will be given of chemical 
changes produced by irradiation, such as the production of hydrogen 
peroxide in ice or the cross-linking of polymers ; attention will be given 
only to those changes which seem to be caused by disrupting the lattice 
of a solid without changing the nature of the molecules of which it is 
composed. Because of the incomplete state of the subject, it is not 
possible to give a satisfactory theoretical account of the damage, but 
some remarks on the type of effects to be expected will be presented 
first, and the observed effects will then be discussed. 

Previous review articles on the general subject of radiation effects in 
solids have been written by Slater (1951), Dienes (1953 a) and Kinchin 
and Pease (1955 b), while shorter surveys have come from Leeser (1952, 
1954), Seitz (1952), Koehler and Seitz (1954, 1955), Calkins (1954 a, b) 


4 
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and, in Italian, Mongini (1953). The effects of nuclear radiations on the 
mechanical properties of solids were reviewed by Dienes (1953 b). On 
allied topics the review article by Otley (1952) on the effect of radiation 
on glasses, that of Broom (1954) on the effects of lattice defects (including 
those caused by radiation) on the electrical resistivity of metals, and the 
book by Przibram (1953) on the coloration and luminescence of minerals, 
should also be mentioned. 


§ 2. Narure or RapiaTion DAMAGE 


The detailed damage which is produced on irradiation will depend 
both on the nature of the bombarded material (metal, semiconductor, 
ionic or covalent solid) and on the nature and energy of the bombarding 
particle (heavy ion, alpha particle, proton, electron, neutron, x-ray etc.). 
Nevertheless some general ideas can be proposed which help us to envisage 
the processes involved, and to explain the differences between the various 
cases. 

An incoming particle, when it collides with an atom, may do one of 
three things: it may undergo a collision with one or more of the orbital 
electrons ; it may collide elastically with the nucleus itself; or it may 
produce some change in the nucleus, either raising it to an excited state 
or transmuting it. Only elastic collisions will concern us here. Inelastic 
collisions will in general produce a chemically different substance, and 
while this may be of great importance and should never be forgotten in 
the interpretation of results, this survey will not deal with effects primarily 
attributable to them. 

In an elastic collision with an electron, the electron will usually be 
given enough energy to escape from its parent atom. However such 
displacements will produce no observable changes in a metal as the 
electron can return to its low energy state by passing its extra energy 
to the other electrons and the lattice as thermal movement. In insulating 
materials the displaced electrons may find themselves in the conduction 
band, as in the phenomenon of photoconductivity, or may be trapped 
and cause separation of the ions in an ionic substance, as in the photo- 
graphic process. These effects can easily be produced by light, and the 
effects of radiation of other forms are generally similar. The phenomena 
are well known, and will not be further discussed. 

‘In an elastic collision with a nucleus, a fraction of the energy of the 
incident particle will be transferred to the nucleus, and if this is sufficient 
it will cause the nucleus to escape from its lattice site. If the bombarding 
particle retains enough energy itself to escape from the lattice site, the 
site will be left vacant, although if the nucleus originally occupying it 
has not moved very far it may return spontaneously, or with the help 
of thermal fluctuations. If both the nucleus and the bombarding particle 
have moved away fast enough, the net result will have been to produce 
a vacant lattice site (henceforward referred to as a vacancy) and an ~ 
interstitial atom. At a high enough temperature either the interstitialcies 
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or the vacancies or both may diffuse through the lattice, and when a 
vacancy and an interstitial atom approach, they can recombine. It is 
also possible that vacancies or interstitials may aggregate into clusters, 
and if these are large enough they may collapse to form edge dislocation 
rings. (Screw dislocations cannot be formed in this way.) On this view, 
therefore, the effect of irradiation is to produce vacancies and interstitials 
in excess of the number which are in thermal equilibrium. 

If the incoming particle has a very high energy, either the recoil atom 
or the incident particle itself may undergo further collisions with sufficient 
energy to knock atoms on. If the cross section for such collisions is large, 
a very large number of atoms may be displaced within a small volume. 
In this case it may be inappropriate to consider the damage from the 
point of view of individual vacancies and interstitials, and it may be 
more profitable to consider the effect as being equivalent to the release 
of a large amount of energy into the small volume, thus, momentarily, 
raising its temperature to a very high value. Such a local large injection 
of energy is frequently called a thermal spike. 

Turning now to the macroscopic effects which nuclear displacements 
are expected to produce, we see that two major types of effect can occur. 
First, if the solid was previously in equilibrium that equilibrium may be 
disturbed. Thus a non-equilibrium number of vacancies and interstitials 
will appear, ordered alloys will become disordered and so on. If the 
temperature is low enough, these effects may not be able to anneal, and 
permanent damage will be produced, while if the temperature is high 
enough, the damage will rapidly anneal. Secondly, if the material was 
not previously in equilibrium, but was maintained in disequilibrium by 
its low temperature (as, for example, in the case of a quenched disordered 
alloy which would be ordered if slowly cooled), then the irradiation may 
actually make the material approach equilibrium. Thus when a vacancy 
interstitial pair has been formed and annihilated, the result may have 
been to produce a structure closer to equilibrium than it was before, for 
if such an approach to equilibrium is possible the train of events leading 
to it will be energetically more favourable than any other train. 


§ 3. THrory or Rapiarion DAMAGE 

The theory of radiation damage in solids is not as yet in a very satis- 
factory form. Calculations of the nature and amount of the disruption 
produced fall into two parts, the calculation of the initial damage, and 
the estimation of the extent to which such damage is unstable and 
therefore anneals itself. In calculating the first stage of the process, the 
assumption is normally made that the collision between an incoming 
particle and an atom on a lattice site can be treated in the same way as 
a collision between two free particles, and that the main effect of the 
lattice is to prevent its atoms from being displaced unless they obtain 
energy larger than a certain critical energy H,. The various attempts 
that have been made to produce a theory of the production of atomic 
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displacements have recently been reviewed in detail by Kinchin and 
Pease (1955 b); here we shall just notice the kind of results obtained, 
without going into the details of the mathematical calculation. 

The first estimates of the nature and amount of radiation damage 
were made by E. P. Wigner, and for this reason radiation damage is 
sometimes spoken of as the Wigner Effect. During the war, however, 
work on this subject was classified, and no unclassified references are 
available. The first major theoretical treatments of radiation damage 
to be made available were those of Seitz (1949) and Ozeroff (1949). 
Seitz’s calculation has been criticized because it uses the Born approxi- 
mation for collisions for which it is invalid, but it is frequently used to 
give order of magnitudes for the primary damage produced. Ozeroff’s 
calculation, which is of the damage produced by neutrons and fission 
fragments, and the later calculations by Brinkman (1952, 1954) and 
Snyder and Neufeld (1954, 1955) are free from this objection. In the 
case of charged particles the theory shows that, if they are travelling 
above a certain speed depending on the bombarded substance, they 
lose most of their energy by electronic excitation, only about a thousandth 
being given to the nuclei. Below this critical speed, however, the greater 
part of the energy loss is given to nuclei in elastic collisions. If it is 
further assumed that a nucleus receiving energy greater than #, is always 
ejected, the actual number of vacancies and interstitials produced can be 
calculated. Roughly speaking, one vacancy interstitial pair is produced 
for each 50 to 100 ev of the energy which is lost in elastic collisions with 
nuclei. The critical speed for electron excitation is roughly the velocity 
of an electron having the ionization energy in the case of insulators, 
while for metals it is of the order of the electron velocity at the Fermi 
surface. The energy going into displacements can therefore be calculated 
for any individual case, and an estimate obtained of the number of 
vacancy interstitial pairs. In this calculation account can be taken of 
the possibility of knocked-on atoms colliding with further atoms to 
knock them on as well. 

In the case of neutron bombardment, practically all of the neutron’s 
energy is spent in knocking atoms on, which may move sufficiently fast 
themselves to cause electron excitation. The calculations show that 
neutrons cause 10 to 100 times more displacements in the higher energy 
ranges, because the electron excitation is much less. Thus a 2 Mey 
neutron will, on Seitz’s theory, produce about 6000 displacements in 
aluminium, whereas a 5 Mev alpha particle will produce only 60, and a 
20 Mev proton 80. Snyder and Neufeld (1955) have considered the theory 
of neutron irradiation in detail, and give as a rough rule that particles 
recoiling from collisions with neutrons lose about half their recoil energy 
in producing vacancy interstitial pairs if their energy is less than ¢?/h 
while if their energy is above this, the energy given to producing vacancies 
and interstitials is approximately constant. They summarize their results 
in two formulae which give the number of vacancies or interstitials 
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produced by a neutron of energy # in a monatomic solid of medium or 
heavy atoms of mass J. 


G(E) ~ (nE—«)?/4an# B<y/n 


G(E) ~ [(nE—z)?—(1— R)(nH—a—y)*]/40nH E>y/n 


where y= Me4/2h?, n=4M/(M-4-1)?, « is the binding energy of the atom 
in the lattice, and R is a slowly varying function of atomic number. 
An extension of this theory for polyatomic solids has been briefly reported 
by Harris (1955). In these calculations the possibility of the moving 
particle (which is usually itself a knocked-on atom) remaining in the 
vacant site has been neglected. This possibility has been taken into 
account by Kinchin and Pease (1955 a), who, however, neglect the loss 
of kinetic ‘energy in the collision. They also obtain the result that half 
the kinetic energy of a moving atom not energetic enough to cause 
ionization will be given to producing vacancy interstitial pairs, though 
if the kinetic energy losses were taken into account it is probable that 
the fraction would drop to between a half and a quarter. 

In all the above theories it has been assumed that the atoms having 
sufficient energy to escape will escape. If this is not true, fewer vacancy 
interstitial pairs will result, and Sampson, Hurwitz and Claney (1955) 
have called on this to account for discrepancies with experiment that are 
referred to below. 

For fission fragments, the energies are sufficiently large for the frag- 
ments to lose about the same amount of energy in that part of the slowing 
down process in which electron excitation predominates and in the 
remaining part, and the knocked-on atoms are energetic enough to 
produce about three additional displacements each. In this way it 
can be shown that a pair of uranium fission fragments produce about 
25000 displaced atoms. 

A further important point in radiation damage is that it is usually 
far from homogeneously distributed, either macroscopically, because of 
lack of penetrating power of the charged particles, or microscopically, 
because large numbers of vacancies and interstitials are produced by 
one particle whether neutral or charged. These effects can be avoided 
by bombarding with high energy electrons, which can only cause one 
vacancy and interstitial per electron, and also have greater penetrating 
power. However, the number of defects produced by electrons is much 
smaller than that produced by available sources of other particles. 
Electrons also lose a large amount of their energy in other ways, so that 
the ratio of heat produced to displacements is much larger than for 
other particles. For both these reasons electron bombardment is 
primarily a specialized tool; examples of its use will emerge later. 
Gamma rays have very little direct interaction with nuclei, and thus 
the main displacements during gamma irradiation are produced by the 
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electrons recoiling from Compton collisions. This effect is not so small 
as might at first be expected, and measurable effects have been reported 
by Dugdale (1955). The damage should be reasonably uniformly dis- 
tributed, and can affect a greater thickness of material than can be 
damaged using electrons as the primary bombarding particles. 

For heavy charged particles it is possible to overcome some of the 
disadvantages of the short range by using very thin specimens, although 
even here the majority of the damage will occur near the end of the 
particle range, while if the specimen is thinner than the range, the 
majority of potential damage will be lost and the ratio of electron 
excitation (and hence heat) to damage produced will rise by a factor 
of several hundred. Schwed and Groetzinger (1952) have suggested a 
device which introduces an absorber into the beam so that the thickness 
of absorbing material traversed by the particles before reaching the 
specimen varies linearly and periodically between zero and the range of 
the particles. 

Another approach to the Prohien of irradiation damage has been 
given by Brinkman (1952, 1954). He envisages that, while’ a fast moving 
atom will produce vacancies and interstitials as the primary form of 
damage, once the atom has become slow enough, the amount of energy 
spent in non-displacing collisions will be so large that a whole region 
may be considered to melt and refreeze. This he claims to be different 
from earlier thermal spike concepts in that the high initial density of 
vacancies and interstitials will anneal more or less completely, and the 
damage will be left as dislocation loops and small volumes of new 
orientations. Brinkman refers to such a volume as a displacement 
spike, and calculates that with heavy atoms this will be the only important 
form of damage, while in the light elements the vacancy—interstitial form 
will predominate, owing to the much lower energy needed. before overall 
melting occurs. The validity of Brinkman’s deduction that vacancies 
and interstitials are almost eliminated depends on the metal cooling from 
its high temperature sufficiently slowly for them not to be frozen in. 
It does not seem that this would in general be the case. If it is, then 
the easy annealing of a certain amount of damage would be due to the 
collapse of dislocation rings of varying diameter. If it is not, then the 
‘displacement spike’ is a small region of the crystal that has been 
effectively melted and quenched. 

Another special case has been considered by Smoluchowski (1954, 
1955), who has pointed out that at very high energies (~400 Mev) 
the number of nuclear ‘star’ collisions may be sufficient to cause 
the number of displacements to rise with increasing energy. 


§4, ANNEALING OF RADIATION DAMAGE 
If, after irradiation at a low temperature the specimen is heated, then 
any radiation damage which is in the form of unstable configurations, 
such as large numbers of vacancies and interstitials, will tend to anneal 
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out. Studying the kinetics of the recovery, therefore, provides a method 
for investigating the nature of the damage and also gives information 
on the behaviour of the various types of lattice disorder. Most of the 
theoretical work on the annealing of radiation damage has been done to 
explain particular experimental results, and examples of these theories 
will be found at the appropriate place in the experimental sections which 
follow. At this stage it will be sufficient to refer to one or two of the more 
recent of these attempts, in order to see what type of processes are 
envisaged. Fletcher and Brown (1953) have pointed out that if the 
damage to be annealed consists of vacancies and interstitials, three types 
of recovery process are possible. For the first, the interstitial and vacancy 
are separated by a short distance and recombine when the temperature 
is raised sufficiently ; this gives a monomolecular type of rate process or 
a sum of several such processes. For the second, the interstitial and 
vacancy are sufficiently far apart for there to be a finite chance of their 
escaping from each other's influence ; in this case the appropriate capture 
function is more complex. For the third, those vacancies which escape 
from their interstitials (Fletcher and Brown only consider this case) 
diffuse and either recombine with other interstitials, which gives a 
bimolecular rate equation, or else drift to surfaces or dislocations. 
Hence the annealing of isolated vacancy—interstitial pairs is the sum of 
at least three terms. Comparison of the results of this theory with 
experiment will be deferred to § 12. 

Another theory of the annealing of lattice defects has been given by 
Dienes (1953 c) to account for the observations made on the recovery of 
the resistivity of copper. He suggests that the activation energy for 
recovery varies with the number of lattice defects present. Such a 
variation would not change the nature of a plot of log ¢ versus 1/7’, 
where ¢ is the time to a given state of anneal and 7’ is temperature, 
but it would systematically change the slopes of such plots for different 
amounts of anneal. This is similar to the effect observed if the activation 
energy is constant but the order of the rate process higher. A similar 
apparent increase in the order of the process occurs if the defects are not 
originally uniformly distributed, as has been pointed out by Marx (1953). 
An explanation of annealing in terms of dislocation loops was mentioned 
IN sro: 

It is, of course, only at temperatures at which annealing does not 
occur at an appreciable rate that large effects due to the build up of 
damage considerably in excess of equilibrium are to be expected, as 
emphasized by Rothstein (1953 a, b), who has calculated the amount of 
damage which will be present in the steady state reached during 
irradiation. The result of the low rate of annealing at low temperatures 
will be to give ‘ anomalous’ values to many physical properties. so that 
materials which have reached a steady state in a pile will show many 
of the effects normally associated with high temperatures when the 
ambient temperature is lowered. 
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A further form of annealing must also be considered in irradiation, 
this is annealing caused by the irradiation itself. Quite apart from. local 
temperature increases, the bombarding particles and the knocked-on 
atoms may in some way annihilate defects already present, as well as 
producing more. Various mechanisms for this have been discussed by 
Barnes and Makin (1955) ‘ 


Part II. ExpEeRIMENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
OF [TRRADIATION EFFECTS 


The experimental techniques used to irradiate solids are many and 
varied, and it is not intended to survey them here. However, some 
papers devoted to techniques may be referred to. The Atomic Energy 
Research Department of North American Aviation have prepared a 
series of papers on cyclotron techniques for studying radiation effects, 
particularly at low temperatures (Yockey, Fillmore, Hunt, Andrew, 
Glasgow, Weber, Jeppson, Pepper and Carter 1952, in shorter form 
Yockey, Andrew, Fillmore, Glasgow, Hunt and Pepper 1954), and 
descriptions of reactors specially designed for testing materials are 
given by Huffman (1954) and O’Connor and Foster (1954). Special 
X-ray cameras for studying irradiated material, which may itself be 
highly radioactive, have been described by Cummings, Kaulitz and 
Sanderson (1955), and by Bredig, Klein and Borie (1955). The experi- 
mental conditions for the various experiments are summarized in 
table 5 (p. 454). 


> . 5 - 
§ 5. RapIaATION EFFECTS ON THE ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 
oF PurE METALS 


One of the best indicators of the degree of perfection of a crystalline 
lattice is its electrical resistivity. Results obtained from experiments on 
the resistivity of cold-worked metals have shown that this property 
recovers at a lower temperature than some of the mechanical properties 
such as hardness. This has led to the belief that hardness is primarily 
concerned with the number and configuration of dislocations in the 
material, while resistivity is more a measure of the number of vacancies 
and interstitials. If this view is correct, resistivity should be markedly 
affected by irradiation, and the temperature and characteristics of this 
annealing should in turn verify or deny the correctness of the view that 
the resistivity change of a cold-worked metal is primarily due to vacancies 
and interstitials. 

The first systematic study to be reported was made by Martin. 
Austerman, Eggleston, McGee and Tarpinian (1951), who irradiated 
aluminium and copper (as well as copper-gold alloys, which will be 
dealt with later) with alpha particles from the Berkeley cyclotron. 
When the samples were irradiated at —150°c, large changes were found 
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in the electrical resistivity of both metals, and these changes began to 
anneal out as low as —80°c. If the specimen was brought back to room 
temperature, no change was found in the resistivity, or its temperature 
coefficient, from their values before irradiation, although, as we shall see 
later, the hardness of copper was still appreciably changed. Since cold 
work normally produces resistivity changes in copper at room temperature 
this result implies either that the additional resistivity is due to dis- 
locations or that the vacancies and interstitials produced in radiation 
damage are closer together than those produced in cold work, or that in 
cold work more vacancies are produced than interstitials (or vice versa) 
and hence complete annealing by recombination is impossible. This 
latter explanation is highly probable, as the energy needed to form an 
interstitial atom is high compared with that needed to form a vacancy, 
whereas, once formed, an interstitial is much more mobile—in radiation 
damage it is most probable that it is the interstitial mobility which is 
responsible for most of the annealing of resistivity. A calculation by 
Huntington (1953) has yielded } ev as the activation energy. 

Hf the additional resistivity is in fact due to scattering by interstitials 
and vacancies, it should be independent of temperature provided no 
annealing occurs, and hence a much larger percentage change in the 
residual resistivity at low temperatures is expected after irradiation. 
This was observed by Randolph (1952, 1953) who found that while the 
room temperature resistivity change of molybdenum was only 4%, it 
was 200% at 1-2°x. In both cases the measurements were made after 
bombardment at —100°c, so that some annealing had probably occurred 
in the room temperature specimens. Subsequently, in a more careful 
experiment, Overhauser (1953 b) has found that, apart from annealing 
effects, the additional resistivity caused by deuteron bombardment is 
independent of temperature in the range from —125°c to room 
temperature. 

Bowen and Rodeback (1953 a, b) have reported conflicting results. 
In their experiments the change of electrical resistivity was measured as 
a function of temperature after bombardment and also after cold work. 
Using a formula of Gruneisen this enabled them to obtain values for the 
change in Debye temperature. For the irradiated copper they found 
that, although there was a large change in residual resistance, there was 
also a change in the temperature dependent part amounting to a change 
of 45° in Debye temperature. On annealing, both the temperature 
dependent and independent parts recovered, and a smooth curve was 
obtained by plotting the components one against the other. For cold- 
worked copper the curve of residual resistivity versus change in Debye 
temperature was very similar to the irradiated case. 

The implications of this analysis are that, as a result of the internal 
stress caused by the radiation damage, the spectrum of lattice oscillations 
is shifted to lower frequencies, and hence more energy will be stored in 
the thermal oscillations of the lattice. This energy could well account 
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' for a large part of the energy stored in irradiated or cold-worked materials. 


The interpretation of the temperature independent part in terms of point 
and boundary scatterers has been discussed by Rodeback (1954). 

The variation of radiation-induced resistivity from metal to metal has 
not been investigated very systematically. Wruck and Wert (1954 a, b, 
1955, Wruck 1954) carried out experiments on iron, nickel and cobalt 
to see if the crystal structure had any large effect, as these metals have 
similar properties from most other points of view. After bombardment 
at —150°c with 1017 deuterons of 10 Mev per cm? the increase in iron 
was 50% while that in cobalt and nickel was 10%. Similar results 
were obtained with neutron bombardment at room temperature. This 
implies that the effect is greater in the body-centred cubic lattice than 
in either of the close packed lattices. 

Kinchin (reported in Dugdale 1955) has studied the changes in 
resistance of tungsten, molybdenum and platinum irradiated in a hollow 
uranium slug (to increase the number of fast neutrons) to doses of about 
101° fission neutrons per cm?. The resistance change in tungsten was 
about 10% and that in molybdenum about 7%, whereas platinum showed 
a much smaller change (~1% at 5x 1018 nvt* and ~2% at 1-5 x 10!9 nvt). 
Wruck and Wert (1955) have also studied titanium (hexagonal) and 
vanadium (body-centred cubic). These showed a very large change in 
resistivity compared with the changes in iron, nickel and cobalt, but, as 
their initial resistivity is so much higher the effect of expressing the 
result as a percentage is to bring the change in titanium down to that 
in cobalt, and to make vanadium least changed of all. As the largest 
percentage change, that in iron, anneals much more rapidly than the 
change in the other metals, the total result of this study is rather 
inconclusive. 

-The magnitude of the effect after long bombardment at a low tem- 
perature has been studied by McReynolds, Augustyniak, McKeown and 
Rosenblatt (1954, 1955). After 1-1«10!%nvt at —195°c the change of 
resistivity of copper is 20% and that of aluminium 33%. 

The lowest temperature that has so far been used for radiation studies 
is 10°K (—263°c). Cooper, Koehler and Marx (1954, 1955) have bom- 
barded copper, silver and gold wires at this temperature. They found 
that the resistivity increased at a rate that decreased as the bombardment 
proceeded, as shown in fig. 1, and also that the resistivity—flux curves 
were different at 12°K and 16°x. The first effect could be due to bom- 
bardment annealing, and has been discussed in this connection by Barnes 
and Makin (1955), but the second, if real, would seem to indicate a thermal 
annealing at these temperatures. However, Cooper, Koehler and Marx 
found no change in resistivity if the specimens were left for a time at 
the bombardment temperature. 

a eee ee 

* The unit nvt is frequently employed in reactor irradiation to measure the 
integrated flux in neutrons per em’. 
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Using very high energy protons as the bombarding particles (100 to 
400 mev), Pearlstein, Ingham and Smoluchowski (1955) have bombarded 
thin tungsten wires in a proton synchrotron up to doses of 10% protons 
per cm?. At this stage the resistivity of the wires had changed by 0:3% 
(260 Mev) to 0-71°% (410 Mev). At these high energies, it is suggested 
(Smoluchowski, Pearlstein and Ingham 1955) that the particles emerging 
from nuclear disintegration ‘ stars’ are an important source of damage. 
and a calculation based on this assumption gives reasonable agreement 
with the observed results, whereas on the Seitz theory, the damage 


should be proportional to the reciprocal of the particle energy for such 
thin specimens. 
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Resistivity increase of copper, silver and gold during bombardment with 12 Mey 
deuterons at 12°K. (Cooper, Koehler and Marx 1955.) 


Other determinations of the magnitude of the resistance change in 


metals caused by irradiation have been made in experiments designed 
also to study the annealing of this change. These are discussed below 
in $7. 

One further experiment will be discussed in this section. It is one of 
five which have been performed to determine the energy required to 
produce radiation damage in a metal, and is in fact the third in time. 
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In all of these experiments, electrons have been used as the bombarding 
particles as in this case the amount of energy transferred to an atom is 
comparatively small. If the electron energy is varied from about 0-1 to 
1-0 Mev (as can be done conveniently in a Van de Graaff generator), then 
the maximum energy given to an atom (corresponding to a head-on 
collision) will vary from about 5 to 50 ev. This is of the order of magnitude 
of the energy necessary to dislodge an atom from its position in a lattice. 
The experimental method is therefore to bombard at varying energy and 
look for a threshold value below which no effect is observed. Eggen and 
Laubenstein (1953) have done such an experiment in copper, using the 
resistivity as the observed property. The specimens were thin copper 
strips, and they were irradiated at liquid air temperature. The zero 
damage intercept on a plot of rate of change of resistance against electron 
energy occurred at 0-49+-0-02 Mev which corresponds to a displacement 
energy of 25+] ev in copper. A detailed analysis of the errors of this 
figure is not possible until more details of the experiment are available. 


$6. RADIATION EFFECTS ON THE ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF ALLOYS 


Similar effects to those occurring in pure metals are expected also in 
alloys, but here other phenomena may also occur. Unstable phases such 
as occur in precipitation hardening alloys may be expected to decompose 
under the action of the radiation, while special effects may also be expected 
in superlattice structures. 

Billington and Siegel (1950) and Murray and Taylor (1952, 1953, 1954) 
have studied the effect of neutron bombardment on a supersaturated solid 
solution of beryllium in copper as well as other precipitation hardening 
and unsaturated solid solutions. The results on copper—beryllium showed 
that the increase of resistance due to neutron bombardment is larger in 
this alloy than in pure copper or in most other alloys (including some 
hardening ones). This is interpreted by Murray and Taylor as being due 
to the formation of nuclei of the stable phase, an explanation which is 
also in agreement with most of the measurements on other properties. 
The effect of room temperature irradiation is thus similar to the effect of 
a low temperature anneal—say at 75°c—which also increases the resistance 
by producing small nuclei of the precipitating phase, but the two effects 
are not completely identical. Low temperature ageing increases the 
resistance much more rapidly in polycrystals, a fact usually attributed 
to preferred nucleation at grain boundaries; but Murray and Taylor’s 
experiments showed that the change of resistivity on irradiation is the 
same in both single and polycrystalline samples. This they attribute to 
nucleation at random, not in this case at grain boundaries, probably 
caused by the greater ease of microdiffusion due to the excess number 
of vacancies and interstitials introduced during irradiation. Richards 
(1955) has pointed out that the effects of irradiation are perhaps more 
like those of cold work than those of low temperature ageing. Murray 
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and Taylor attribute their failure to find similar effects in other precipi- 
tation hardening alloys to one or more of the following causes : 


(1) The base metal may not be heavy enough for large numbers of 
displacements per incident neutron. 

(2) The activation energy for diffusion may be too low. 

(3) The size of nucleus needed for stability may be too large. 

(4) The nuclei may be too small to affect the resistivity. 


This interpretation of the large resistivity change in copper—beryllium 
has been confirmed in an experiment of Cleland, Billington and Crawford 
(1953). They irradiatéd solution quenched copper—beryllium alloys in a 
graphite reactor at ~120°K and at ~300°K. They found that the increase 
in resistivity at ~120°K was only a quarter that found if the same 
irradiation were given at 300°k. However a short subsequent irradiation 
at 300°K increased the resistance to the value that would have been 
expected had the entire irradiation occurred at 300°K. This is taken to 
imply that the greater portion of the resistance increase is due to a 
process depending on thermal activation, such as microdiffusion. 

The alloys which can develop a superlattice structure, behave similarly 
to the precipitation hardening alloys. Two conditions can exist at low 
temperatures ; one in which the metal has been slowly cooled and is in 
an ordered state, the other in which the metal, having been quenched 
from above the transition temperature, is disordered. Radiation damage 
will therefore have two effects, the interstitials and vacancies formed may 
fall back into different sites thus tending to disorder a completely ordered- 
alloy, but, on the other hand, there will be a tendency for them to fall 
back into sites with short range order, thus possibly ordering a disordered 
specimen. The first experiment of this kind to be reported was made by 
Siegel (1949). He found that fluxes of up to 3-3 101° neutrons per em? 
increased the resistivity of the ordered alloy from 4:6 to 10-1 x 10-6 ohm em 
while hardly changing that of the disordered one—it increased from 11-2 
to 11:3x10°-Sohmem. This he interpreted in terms of disordering by 
bombardment. The small change in the resistance of the disordered 
sample being completely accounted for by the transmutations produced. 
A similar result was obtained by Martin et al. (1951) bombarding both 
Cu,Au and CuAu at —150°c with « particles ; again the ordered samples 
showed large increases while the disordered samples were relatively 
unaffected. Measurements of the lattice parameters confirmed the 
interpretation, being particularly convincing in CuAu, where the 
tetragonal ordered cell became completely cubic after 33 microamp hours. 
On the other hand Adam and Dugdale (1951) found that irradiating 
ordered copper—gold alloy with ‘ slow’ neutrons at first gave an increase 
of order, as shown by the unit cell dimensions, satellite reflexions to the 
superlattice lines, and a decrease in electrical resistivity. At a later 
stage the resistivity again increased, but the superlattice lines showed 
no signs of disappearing. 
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The change of resistivity during bombardment has been studied more 
closely by Glick, Brooks, Witzig and Johnson (1952). Bombarding 
CusAu with neutrons at 80°c, they found, as shown in fig. 2, that an 
initially ordered sample of resistivity 5-2 micro ohm em at first showed a 
rapid drop of resistivity, with a minimum 3°% below the initial value at 
an integrated flux of 0-4 1019, and then rose approximately linearly, 
reaching a value 60% above the original at a total flux of 20x 1019, An 
initially disordered sample decreased continuously in resistivity to a 
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Resistivity of initially ordered and initially disordered Cu,Au during neutron 
radio at 80°c. (Glick, Brooks, Witzig, and Johnson 1952.) 


value 7-5°% below the original at 5x 101° nvt, then and slowly increased 
to a value 4-2% below its initial value after about 20x 101° nvt. These 
results have to be interpreted by assuming that both disordering and 
ordering can be caused by irradiation, the later rises in resistivity of the 
initially disordered sample being attributed to mercury impurity formed 
from gold during bombardment, more than 1% of which will have been 
transmuted by the end of this experiment. The initial drop in resistivity 
of the ordered sample is more puzzling; it is presumably due to an 
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inerease in order due to greater diffusion when irradiation starts, but 
stopping when sufficient atoms have been knocked on to disrupt the 
superlattice seriously. In line with these explanations are the results of 
another experiment of Glick and Witzig (1953). Specimens were 
irradiated at 140°c where the diffusion rate would have been more rapid. 
An initially ordered sample showed a resistivity drop of 6% at 
0-4 10!9nvt followed by a slow increase to a value 4% above its 
initial at 14 101% nyt, while an initially disordered sample showed a 
resistivity decrease which saturated at about 2-510! nvt at a value 
17°%, below its initial ; a control experiment at this temperature showed 
that a disordered sample loses only 4%, of its resistivity without 
irradiation. 

Simultaneous measurements of hardness and x-ray patterns were made 
by Fillnow, Halteman and Mechlin (1953). Both ordered and disordered 
samples increased in hardness. Though no change in the x-ray pattern 
of disordered material occurred, the ordered sample gave a pattern whose 
lines were sharpened by irradiation and whose long range order parameter 
decreased only slightly. No changes of lattice parameter occurred in the 
disordered material ; a significant decrease occurred in ordered material. 

The bombardment of Cu,Au has also been studied by Blewitt and 
Coltman (1952). Bombarding at 200°c with a flux of 101" neutrons/cm? sec, 
they found that the resistivity decreased steadily. When the pile was 
switched off the resistivity fall dropped after a time lag of 12 hours 
compared with a relaxation time of 10° hours for unbombarded material 
at this temperature. This effect makes it almost certain that defects 
are mobile in the bombarded substance. and allows an estimate to be 
made of the mean path travelled by an interstitial and vacancy before 
recombination of a vacancy—interstitial pair. The experiments on the 
disordering of ordered Cu,Au imply that 10¢ atoms are affected for each 
collision. From the tendency towards saturation of the ordering process 
in about one month at a total flux of 101% neutrons/em?, it follows that 
if a figure is assumed for the fast neutron cross section, say 3 barns, then 
the total number of atoms displaced by incident neutrons can be 
calculated. This comes out to be 1017. As the total number of atoms 
per c.c. is about 1075 this implies that each neutron collision ‘affects a 
volume containing 10° atoms, producing in it the saturation state. As 
this is larger than the 104 atoms actually displaced, Blewitt and Coltman 
infer that the average vacancy and interstitial migrate appreciably 
before recombination, causing some ordering on the way. The dis- 
crepancy between the saturation flux found by these workers and that 
found by Glick and co-workers at a lower temperature is presumably due 
to the reduced mobility of the vacancy-—interstitial pairs at the lower 
temperature, though the total ordering, and hence resistivity change, 
produced per vacancy—interstitial pair should not be a function of 
temperature provided the vacancy—interstitial pairs all annihilate in a 
similar way. Another prediction that can be made from the hypothesis 
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that the ordering is produced by the migration of interstitial-vacancy 
pairs, is that the ordered regions should be of the order of size of the 
domain ordered by one initial particle, i.e. about 1004. If at saturation 
the material is assumed to consist entirely of ordered domains, then the 
mean size can be estimated from the resistivity to be about 654, while, 
in a second paper, Coltman and Blewitt (1952) report that x-ray measure- 
ments of the superlattice line breadth correspond to a mean size of 1254. 
Finally Coltman and Blewitt (1953) report that multiplying the flux by 
a factor 4 accelerated the approach to order by a factor 4, while another 
sample, bombarded at —150°c, which was initially of the degree of order 
in equilibrium at 376°C, gave no decrease of resistance (as occurred if the 
bombardment were made at 150°c), but rather a slight decrease. 
Subsequent annealing of this specimen gave the expected decrease of 
resistance. 

A similar experiment has been reported by Dixon and Bowen (1954) 
for Cu,Au irradiated with 36mev alpha particles. If an ordered 
alloy was irradiated at -—180°c the initial disordering rate was 
3:3 107-17 micro-ohm cm per « particle/em?, while bombardment at 
220°C gave a disordering rate smaller by a factor 6. This implies that 
vacancies and interstitials are mobile at the higher temperature and 
re-order most of the disordered material. The ordering rate at 220°c 
would account for only 5°% of the difference. 

All of these experiments are consistent with the theory that the 
ordering of disordered alloys occurs only by the diffusion of vacancies 
or interstitials and that, if the temperature is low enough, the effect 
can be prevented. This means that the ordering of disordered alloys is 
a process more akin to the annealing of radiation damage in pure metals 
than to its production. 

While we have now given at least a quantitative explanation of the 
ordering effect of irradiation, we have not discussed the disordering. 
The magnitude of the effect is too large for it to be accounted for entirely 
by ‘ quenching’ from the thermal spikes. Two possible theories have 
been proposed. One, by Kinchin and Pease (1955 a) attributes the 
disordering to the large number of collisions in which moving atoms 
change places with stationary ones, thus in each collision replacing 
an atom of the ordered lattice by an atom chosen -at random. The 
other theory, due to Seitz (1955), attributes the disordering to the 
plastic strain arising from the thermal stresses around displacement 
spikes. 

In neutron irradiation in a pile one cannot control closely the exciting 
energies. A more certain way of investigating these effects is to produce 
the damage by irradiation with high energy electrons. This not only 
eliminates effects due to transmutations, but also avoids the concen- 
tration of large amounts of damage into small volumes, for the number 
of secondary collisions will be much smaller. This experiment has been 
done by two teams. At Harwell, Adam, Green and Dugdale (1953) 
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found that irradiating with 1 Mev electrons produced no change on the 
resistance of an ordered specimen, but that subsequent annealing at 
100°c or 130°C reduced the resistance by about 2%. They interpret this as 
follows. The fully annealed ‘ ordered’ sample corresponds to a degree 
of order in equilibrium at about 250°c. The addition of vacancies and 
interstitials allows some rearrangement to occur at a lower temperature, 
and hence a greater degree of order to be obtained. An analogous experi- 
ment using gamma rays as the bombarding radiation has been reported by 
Dugdale (1955). The displacements probably come from collisions with 
electrons which have interacted with the gamma ray. The advantage 
of this method of producing displacements is that they will be more 
homogeneously distributed than with direct electron bombardment. The 
annealing of such specimens is being studied. 

A similar experiment has been carried out at North American Aviation 
by Dixon, Meechan and Brinkman (1953). As well as repeating the 
observations of Adam, Green and Dugdale, they irradiated at —195°c 
with a total of 3-4 101% electrons to see if any disordering would be 
produced. No change of resistance was found, however, and on annealing 
at room temperature for 50 hours a drop in resistance (measured at 
—195°c) of 2:7°% was found, followed by fluctuations in excess of 
experimental error (~1%). The lack of any increase of resistivity not 
only implies that no disordering has occurred, but also that some of the 
vacancies and interstitials produced must have recombined even at this 
low temperature. Thus there appears to be a fundamental difference 
between electron and neutron or alpha particle damage in that the 
former cannot produce disorder in an ordered alloy. This is very reasonable, 
as none of the mechanisms for disordering mentioned above could possibly 
occur during electron bombardment, except, perhaps, a small number 
of replacement collisions. In fact with electron bombardment each 
vacancy and interstitial is virtually isolated, and there is less tendency 
to produce disorder than there is when the metal is annealed and: slowly 
cooled. 

A non-equilibrium number of imperfections can also be produced in 
other ways. A quench from a high temperature will give a number of 
vacancies corresponding to the high temperature, but will, of course, 
leave the alloy disordered, nevertheless a comparison between the 
activations for ordering should be possible. A quench from just below 
the transition temperature should give an ordered alloy, rather far from 
perfect order and with a non-equilibrium number of vacancies. Finally 
cold work is also believed to introduce vacancies and interstitials primarily 
by the movement of dislocations through one another. It is thus possible 
to create various states which in some way resemble radiation damage. 
Dugdale and Green (1954) have therefore investigated the effect of a 
quench from 380°C, i.e. just below the critical temperature, and of 
deforming at room temperature, on the annealing behaviour at 100°C. 
In both cases an increase in ordering was observed, and as in the case 
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of irradiation, it could be accounted for by vacancies moving with an 
activation energy of 0-9 ev. 

Stello (1952) also investigated the relative ordering rates in CuAu 
after various treatments. The cold worked specimens could not be 
regarded as ordering with a single activation energy while the thermally 
disordered specimen could. After bombarding with 40 mev x-particles 
the ordering, if it could be regarded as a single process, had an activation 
energy 20% higher than that of thermally disordered specimens. 

The best study of the various ordering processes has been made by 
Brinkman, Dixon and Meechan (1953, 1954). They point out that a 
gold interstitial has an energy probably 5 ev higher than that of a copper 
interstitial, and thus the chance of a copper interstitial moving into a 
site occupied by a gold atom and displacing the gold atom to an interstitial 
position is quite negligible. This means that the migration of interstitial 
atoms cannot accomplish ordering, and so the observed ordering in Cu,Au 
is almost certainly due to vacancy migration. This conclusion is confirmed 
by observations on the ordering rate of Cu,Au quenched from various 
temperatures ; in which ordering occurs in the same temperature range, 
and at a rate that increases with the temperature from which the material 
has been quenched, i.e. with the number of vacancies present. On this 
hypothesis, Brinkman, Dixon and Meechan interpret the results of 
bombardment of Cu;Au as follows. 

In electron bombardment at low temperatures an equal number ot 
vacancies and interstitials are probably produced. At a low temperature 
the interstitials become mobile and annul some of the vacancies, but some 
interstitials will move to boundaries leaving a few vacancies available 
for ordering if the temperature is raised. If the sample was initially 
ordered these vacancies will be efficient at producing additional order in 
the large domains already present. In electron bombardment at higher 
temperatures both vacancies and interstitials will be mobile and the 
vacancies can again produce ordering, particularly if a large degree of 
order is already present. The situation differs from that produced by 
quenching in that multiple vacancies are not present and that interstitials 
occur. 

Cyclotron and pile irradiation at low temperatures produce vacancies 
and interstitials in much greater numbers than electron bombardment, 
and also other lattice imperfections, such as the disordering caused by 
heavy localized displacement. The interstitials will, as before, become 
mobile somewhat below room temperature and will annihilate the 
vacancies, except for a small number which go to boundaries, dislocations 
and similar sinks. The number of vacancies left will thus be about the 
same as in electron bombardment, and these will be available for ordering 
if the temperature is raised to about 150°c. This effect will be much more 
efficient in an initially ordered specimen, as it is much easier to order 
using a single vacancy if a partially ordered domain is available. To 
order a disordered sample it is necessary actually to irradiate at a 
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temperature at which both vacancies and interstitials are mobile, when 
many more vacancies are available for ordering. 

This deduction is in full accord with the experimental facts. Brinkman, 
Dixon and Meechan bombarded Cu,Au foil at —100°c with 9 Mey protons. 
This increased the resistivity by 4:25 micro ohm em after a flux of 
51017 protons per cm? as compared with 0-65 micro ohm em for a 
disordered specimen, implying that 3-60 micro ohm cm is due to dis- 
ordering. Both ordered and disordered specimens lost 60% of the 
increased resistivity in the temperature range up to 0°c, which is the 
range in which as we shall see, most of the extra resistivity of pure copper 
is lost. No ordering of the disordered specimen occurred in this tem- 
perature range either in this case or in electron bombardment experiments, 
for the resistivity of a disordered specimen after bombardment followed 
by pulse anneals up to 130°c was still above its initial value. The change 
in the resistivity of the ordered specimen was about the same up to 0°c, 
which seems strong evidence in favour of interstitial migration as the 
process occurring at this temperature. This evidence will be used in the 
next section to interpret the annealing effects in pure metals. Brinkman, 
Dixon and Meechan have confirmed with proton bombardment that no 
ordering of disordered samples occurs on annealing up to 200°c, but that 
bombardment at 200°c does give an enhanced ordering rate, as also 
found by other authors (Adam and Dugdale 1951, Glick ef al. 1952, 
Blewitt and Coltman 1952). 

A further experiment on the copper—gold alloys Cu,Au and CuAu has 
been done by Cook and Cushing (1953 a, b), who interpret their results 
somewhat differently. They irradiated their samples in the Canadian 
N.R.X. pile under three different conditions. The first set were irradiated 
in uranium with cadmium shielding to give a high fast neutron flux with 
no thermal neutron component, the second set were irradiated with the 
normal reactor spectrum and the third set were irradiated in the reactor 
spectrum with cadmium shielding to filter out the thermal neutron 
component. They found that the fast neutron flux disordered the 
ordered specimens, but did not greatly affect the disordered specimen, 
whereas the thermal neutron component reduced the resistivity, and 
hence presumably ordered, both ordered and disordered samples, at 
least at first. This deduction was made by the difference of the effects 
in the second and third sets. 

They interpret the results of fast neutron bombardment in terms of 
thermal spikes giving disordering, and hence obtain excellent agreement 
between theoretical and experimental curves. Using a reasonable value 
(5 barns) for the average total scattering cross section for fast neutrons, 
they find that a single spike disorders 104 atoms. They interpret the 
ordering effects by attributing them entirely to the mercury produced 
by transmutations caused by the thermal neutrons. This is reasonable 
in their case if their experiments show that only thermal neutrons produce 
ordering, as capture is the main process undergone by thermal neutrons, 
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but it is totally impossible to explain on these grounds the experiments 
described above whereby electron and proton bombardment also gave 
an increase of the amount of order. Also, as Cook and Cushing admit, 
one would a priort expect an impurity atom to give an increase of 
resistivity. It seems probable that Cook and Cushing observed no 
ordering in the disordered alloys because their bombardment temperature 
was too low, and that the initial drop in the resistivity of ordered alloy 
in the thermal neutron flux was here, as in other experiments, due to 
ordering caused by vacancy migration. Why they observed no comparable 
dip in experiments with a cadmium filter is a little obscure. Dugdale has 
found a drop of resistivity in an ordered sample of Cu,;Au bombarded 
in BEPO at 50°c through a cadmium shield. Blewitt and Coltman (1955) 
have criticized Cook and Cushing’s interpretation in more detail. They 
point out that effects can be observed when the concentration of mercury 
atoms is only about 1: 108 atoms. Blewitt and Coltman attribute the 
difference found by Cook and Cushing between experiments with and 
without the converter by assuming that the increased fast neutron flux 
with the converter in place gives on the whole fewer total jumps for the 
vacancies to be annihilated despite their greater number, probably 
because of the clustering of defects. 

The only other order—disorder alloys which have been studied for 
radiation effects are brass and nickel-manganese. Eggleston and 
Bowman (1953) have irradiated beta brass with alpha particles at —100°c. 
Beta brass cannot be disordered by quenching from above the transition 
temperature, presumably because of the high relaxation rate at tem- 
peratures well below the transition tem>erature, but the large increase 
of resistance caused by irradiation (about four times the percentage 
increase in copper under the same conditions) makes it very probable 
that the irradiation succeeded in producing some disordering. The fact 
that the additional resistance anneals out rapidly at about —40°c makes 
this interpretation very plausible. 

The effect of fast neutron pile irradiation on alloys of nickel and 
manganese between 16-5 and 31-9 at. % manganese has been investigated 
by Aronin (1953, 1954). These alloys are ferromagnetic when ordered in 
the Ni,;Mn superlattice, and Aronin has supplemented his resistance 
Measurements with measurements of magnetic induction. As in Cu;Au 
he found that the resistance of ordered alloys increased on bombardment, 
and the interpretation in terms of disordering was confirmed by the 
decrease of intrinsic magnetic induction. At low atomic percentage 
manganese, about 16 to 22%, the reduction of inductance and increase 
of resistance is not as fast as expected, and this is attributed to the 
intrusion of another effect; for bombarding thermally quenched alloys 
of this constitution gives a large increase of magnetic induction and of 
the temperature coefficient of resistance as well as a sizeable decrease 
of resistance, whereas small changes in the opposite direction are observed 
in similar experiments on alloys with greater manganese content. These 
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changes are quite different from the effects produced by cold work, which 
are frequently of opposite sign. It is tempting to think that the large 
changes in the disordered structures are caused by ordering due to vacancy 
movement, but why this only occurs for alloys of less than 22% is not 
clear; perhaps these alloys have more natural vacancies than the 
stoichiometric alloy. 

For the stoichiometric alloy (25°, Mn), Aronin has studied the effects 
of bombardment on thermally disordered samples, and also cold-worked 
disordered samples. These both tend toward another state of imter- 
mediate properties. The bombardment of ordered Ni,;Mn can also be 
interpreted theoretically as an exponential variation of order parameter 
with flux, if (as is reasonable theoretically) the order parameter varies 
linearly with induction and quadratically with resistance. Aronin has 
analysed Siegel’s results on Cu,Au assuming that the extra resistance is 
proportional to the square of the order parameter, and shows that these 
are also consistent with an exponential variation of order parameter. 
Another calculation possible on these grounds shows that one neutron 
of 1 Mev effects the replacement of 5000 atoms in the disordering process, 
that is to say a region about 704 in diameter. 

It has been pointed out by Smoluchowski that the reduction of 
resistivity resulting from the bombardment of alloys might not be due to 
a change in the degree of order, as it could also follow a change in the 
Debye temperature due to a change in elastic constants. Such a change 
should affect the temperature dependent part of the resistivity. To 
check this Rosenblatt, Smoluchowski and Dienes (1954) have irradiated 
alpha brass of various compositions (10, 20 and 30°, Zn) in a pile. Since 
alpha brass is presumably a random alloy, it might be thought that any 
decrease in resistivity would be due to changes in the elastic constants. 
A decrease is, however, observed not only at room temperature but also 
at liquid hydrogen and liquid helium temperatures, and so the Debye 
temperature explanation cannot be adequate. Annealing experiments 
showed that the resistivity returned to its unirradiated value at about 
170°c, Keating (1954 a, b) found no signs of order in the x-ray or neutron 
reflections from a 70-30 brass crystal annealed at 190°c. His data 
implied that the critical temperature must be at least as low as 95°c, 
while the drop of resistivity during room temperature irradiation would 
seem to indicate that some degree of order is stable at that temperature. 


§ 7. ANNEALING OF THE ExTRA RESISTANCE CAUSED BY IRRADIATION 


In the discussion of the effects on alloys we have seen that some of the 
effects are caused only when interstitials and vacancies are mobile, and 
in the section on effects on the resistance of pure metals we saw that the 
effects were more pronounced when irradiation was carried out below 
room temperature, implying that the damage caused by a low temperature 
bombardment had appreciably annealed before room temperature. In 
this section we shall consider those experiments designed to investigate 
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the kinetics of this recovery. Before proceeding to discuss the individual 
experiments, it is probably desirable to examine briefly the model of 
thermally activated recovery kinetics in terms of which most of the data 
are analysed. If the resistivity is due in part to some defect which is 
capable of annealing out, and if the resistivity of each defect is always 
the same, then the annealing of the resistivity will obey the same equations 
as the annealing of the number of defects. Further if the defects anneal 
by migration through the lattice to some sort of sink, and if each move 
in the migration requires a certain activation energy Q, then the equations 
governing the annealing will be the familiar equations for first or second 
order chemical reactions if the defects are at first randomly distributed, 
and some other simple law if the distribution is capable of mathematical 
simplification. In particular, if the first order chemical rate process is 
appropriate then the rate of loss of defects is 
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where n is the number of defects, x the number of jumps before meeting 
a sink, v the atomic frequency, Q the activation energy and 7’ the 
absolute temperature. A similar expression with n? instead of n occurs 
if the process is second order. In either case the activation energy can 
be found by changing the temperature, and then solving the equations 
for the rate immediately before and after the change, thus if R is the 
ratio of the rates after and before changing from temperature 7’ to 
temperature 7” then 
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This procedure is perfectly valid if Q is not a function of 7’, even if 
it is a function of n. In practice, however, we are probably not dealing 
with a simple process, except under certain very special conditions, and 
im particular if an analysis such as that we have been discussing shows 
that Q is a function of temperature, then this could mean either that 
one process is occurring whose activation energy does vary with tempera- 
ture, or that a series of different processes are occurring simultaneously. 
The former situation can be adjusted by solving the differential equation 
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put the second, and probably more likely case cannot be dealt with so 
easily, as the state of annealing of all the different processes will be a 
function of the temperature history of the sample, and so no simple 
annealing kinetics will suffice. It is normal in this case to assume that 
all the processes with activation energies below a certain value will anneal 
very rapidly during an isothermal anneal, while those with activation 
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energies above this value will effectively not anneal at all, and that the 
annealing observed at any temperature can thus be regarded as due to 
a fairly narrow band of activation energies, whose centre is given by 
eqn. (2). However, too much reliance should not be placed on these 
results until the underlying assumptions have been confirmed and the 
corresponding theory worked out. With this warning, we now turn to 
the experimental results. 

Dugdale (1952, 1955) has studied the annealing of the additional 
resistance caused by both pile irradiation and cold work in platinum. 
The irradiated specimens were kept in the Harwell pile, Brpo, at about 
50°c, for a thermal neutron flux of about 41018 nvt, after which time 
their resistance, measured at the triple point of water, had increased by 
03%. Of this increase about 15°% was annealed out by two anneals 
one at 70°c for 646 hours, the other at 90°c for 336 hours. The annealing 
curves allowed the activation energy to be calculated, and a value of 
1:19 ev was obtained in excellent agreement with the value of 1-20 ev 
obtained in an exactly similar test on a specimen whose resistivity had 
been increased 1-5°% by cold work. This is strong evidence for the same 
mechanism being responsible in the two cases. More recent work by 
Kinchin (reported in Dugdale 1955) has extended this study to tungsten 
and molybdenum. In tungsten 20% of the additional resistivity anneals 
between 70° and 270°c with an activation energy that varies from 1-2 
to 1-6 ev, while in molybdenum 60°, of the additional resistivity anneals 
between 100° and 160°c with an activation energy that varies between 
1-25 and 1:35ev, and 30% anneals between 190° and 270°c with an 
activation energy of 1-46ev. Stored energy measurements are also 
being made on molybdenum samples. 

The majority of the work on the annealing of radiation induced resistivity 
has been done on the noble metals, and in particular on copper. Marx, 
Cooper and Henderson (1952), Henderson, Cooper and Marx (1952) and 
Marx, Koehler and Wert (1952) reported the first studies of low tem- 
perature bombardment of copper, silver and gold and also of nickel and 
tantalum ; they measured the resistivity changes on deuteron bombard- 
ment at —140° and —150°c, and found increases which confirmed the 
theoretically expected dependence on atomic number and binding, and 
also found that the effects at the two temperatures were not the same 
but that recovery appeared to be taking place at these temperatures 
with an activation energy of about 0-2ev. Their other observations 
have now been largely superseded by the later experiment of Cooper, 
Koehler and Marx (1955), and so will not be further discussed. 

The annealing of radiation damage in copper has been studied 
systematically by Eggleston (1953 a, b) and Overhauser (1953 a, b, 1954) 
Kggleston has used a pulse annealing technique to study the recovery of 
the residual resistivity of copper after bombardment at —150°c with 
alpha particles. He obtained an activation energy of 0-717 ev for 
annealing between —65° and —20°c. A third order reaction was needed 
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to fit the data in this temperature range. He also found that for annealing 
at temperatures between 250° and 325°c, the activation energy was 
2-12 ev and a fourth order reaction was required. He also compared the 
annealing of resistivity of the radiation damaged copper with that of 
copper wires cold worked in liquid helium. Up to about —80°c the rates 
of annealing were similar, but above this temperature the radiation 
damage annealed more rapidly than the cold work. This could be 


_ attributed either to resistivity caused by dislocations in the cold-worked 


case, or to the fact that vacancies and interstitials are clustered in the 
radiation damage case and hence anneal more easily than the rather 
evenly distributed damage in the cold-worked metal. 

At this point it may be noted that McReynolds et al. (1954, 1955) have 
studied the annealing of both the additional resistivity and the critical 
shear stress of copper and aluminium after low temperature neutron 
bombardment. The increased resistivity partly annealed between— 80° 
and + 20°c with an activation energy of 0-6 ev while the critical shear 
stress remained unchanged, but the remaining resistance change and the 
critical shear stress annealed between 300° and 400°C with an activation 
energy of 2ev. In aluminium both properties annealed together between 
—80° and —20°c with an activation energy of 0-55 ev in a second order 
process. 

Overhauser (1953 a, b) has bombarded copper wires with 12 Mev 
deuterons at —180°c and studied the recovery during isothermal anneals 
at temperatures from —185° to +167°c. He measured the resistance 
very accurately, and reports that the additional resistance, 7, caused by 
irradiation is independent of temperature, or at least that if r=7)(1--a7’), 
then a is less than 0:0002. This seems to be in conflict with the results of 
Bowen and Rodeback (1953 a, b) reported in § 5. A direct comparison of 
the two experiments is difficult, both because of the different temperature 
ranges employed, and because of the lack of detail on the experiments in 
Bowen and Rodeback’s report, but it seems improbable that the temper- 
ature dependent resistivity should only be affected at low temperatures. 

Overhauser’s main experimental results concern the annealing kinetics. 
He finds that the annealing, even at —185°c, is sufficient to account for 
most, if not all, of the falling off of the resistivity-flux curve, and that the 
recovery at these low temperatures and up to —60°c cannot be accounted 
for by a process with a single activation energy, but that the apparent 
activation energy is approximately proportional to the absolute temper- 
ature, being 0-44 ev at —100°c. This result needs further consideration, 
as Overhauser used eqn. (2) to deduce the activation energy, and as 
stated above, this procedure is valid only if the activation energy is not a 
function of temperature. In fact ifthe activation energy were proportional 
to temperature then substitution in eqn. (1) shows that the rate of the 
process would be independent of temperature, which it certainly was not. 
If the process is assumed to be a single one with a variable activation energy. 
then Overhauser’s results can be interpreted as meaning that the left hand 
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side of eqn. (3) is proportional to temperature, and the resulting differential 
equation can be solved to give 


Q=BT log T+CT, 
where B and C are constants, and this in turn implies that 
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if the slope of Overhauser’s experimental straight line is used. At this 
stage it is clear that the whole activation energy concept is of little value. 
In fact it seems more likely, not that the activation energy of a single 
process is varying, but that we are dealing with a large number of super- 
imposed processes, and in this case if the processes largely involved at the 
two temperatures used to determine Q are different, then it may not be the 
activation energy that is important in determining the annealing rates, 
but the numbers of defects involved in the two processes. What is 
certain is that below —100°c the annealing of radiation damage does not 
follow a simple activation law, or any small number of such laws. About 
one half of the additional resistivity anneals in this range. 

Above —60°c and up to room temperature the recovery can be described 
by a single activation energy of 0-68-+0-02 ev, in good agreement with 
Eggleston’s observations, and this process accounts for a quarter of the 
additional resistivity. The remaining quarter did not anneal out in the 
temperature range studied. The order of this reaction was 2-5, whereas 
one would hardly expect the process to be of order higher than 2. This 
agrees, however, with Eggleston’s observations and is attributed by 
Overhauser to the effect of lattice strains. Marx (1953, see also Koehler 
1953) has pointed out that it could be due to the clustering of defects. 
This would produce a reaction of apparently higher order than the same 
process for initially homogeneously distributed defects. Dienes (1953 c) 
has suggested another possible explanation. If the activation energy is 
a linearly decreasing function of the number of defects present, then the 
annealing curves will be similar to those for a process with a constant 
activation energy but a higher order. Unfortunately, the stage to 
which annealing has proceeded by a given temperature is always about 
the same in these pulse-annealing experiments, and so it is uncertain 
whether the activation is constant during annealing at a given temperature. 
and it seems more probable that it is not. 

Overhauser interpreted these results as follows. The low temperature 
annealing is due to interstitial and vacancy pairs recombining, the 
variable activation energy being due to variable initial separation. The 
recovery process above —40°c is due to volume diffusion of vacancies and 
their annihilation with interstitial atoms, in a second order rate process if 
the concentration is low, but with deviations from the usual equation due 
to the lattice strains round interstitial atoms if the concentration is high. 
If this interpretation is correct (as seemed reasonable since activation 
energies of the same order have been found in quenched and cold worked 
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metal as will be again mentioned below), then self diffusion measurements, 
which give the sum of activation energies for formation and movement, 
can be split down to give the activation energy for vacancy formation as 
1-39 ev, comparable with the calculated value of about 1-5 ev. However 
further work, to be described below, casts doubt on this assumption. 

In later work, Overhauser (1954) measured the energy released when 
irradiated copper was warmed from —150°c to room temperature after a 
bombardment of 0-9 10!7 deuterons per cm? at 12 Mev. He obtained 
these data by a very delicate measurement of the temperatures of an 
irradiated and an unirradiated sample and an enclosure when the two 
samples were simultaneously warmed at symmetrical points in the enclo- 
sure. In this way he was able to deduce the rate of energy release with 
temperature. The resulting curves are shown in fig. 3. The total heat 
released up to room temperature was about 0:05 cal per g. As the 
energy of a vacancy interstitial pair has been calculated by Huntington 
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The stored energy released during the annealing of two irradiated copper 
samples, each weighing 0-219 g. (Overhauser 1954.) 


(1953) to be 5 ev, which can hardly be wrong by more than a factor 2, 
this experiment gives an estimate of the number of pairs present in the 
material after bombardment as5 x 10-5, compared with 2-5 x 10-? calculated 
on Seitz’s theory using Eggen and Laubenstein’s value for the displacement 
energy. As Overhauser measured the resistance changes simultaneously, he 
could relate the energyreleased to the resistivity lost, and so obtaineda value 
of 1-7-0-2 cal per g per microohm cm. This can be used to obtain an 
experimental value of the resistivity of a pair of defects using Huntington's 
energy of formation. This gives 11 micro ohm em for one atomic % of 
defect pairs. This is to be compared with the calculated value 
(Jongenburger 1953, Abelés 1953, Blatt 1955) of about 2-7. This discre- 
pancy of a factor four is more likely to be in the calculation of resistivity 
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than in that of the formation energy of the defects, although Blatt, Huse 
and Rubenstein (1955) point out that the calculations of the resistivity 
caused by small concentrations of gallium, germanium and arsenic in 
copper give values twice those observed and that the theory in this case 
gave discrepancies of the opposite sign to those deduced here. Overhauser 
(see Koehler 1953) has also calculated the energy needed to anneal close 
vacancy interstitial pairs adjusting his parameters to give an activation for 
vacancy diffusion of 0-68ev. The various geometrical locations give 
energies of 0-20, 0-32, 0:42, 0-46, 0-50 and other higher energies in electron 
volts. It is suggested that very low temperature annealing of irradiation 
damage may be able to pick out the lowest of these. 


Fig. 4 
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Thermal recovery of copper, silver and gold specimens irradiated near 10°K. 
(Cooper, Koehler and Marx 1955.) 


It is perhaps of interest to record here that Hoffman and Rasor (1954) 
and Rasor (1955) have reported finding similar annealing effects in copper 
films deposited in vacuo on glass at temperatures from —150° to —100°c. 
In this case the resistivity difference was much larger (~700% of the 
annealed resistivity), but the phenomenologically determined activation 
energies were similar. 

Cooper, Koehler and Marx (1954, 1955) have bombarded copper, silver 
and gold near 10°K, as has already been mentioned in §5 above. They 
found no annealing when the specimens were left at the bombardment 
temperature for some time, and, on annealing the resistivity of copper 
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and silver (but not gold) showed abrupt drops at 40°x (—233°c) and 
30°K (—243°c) respectively, as shown in fig. 4. They suggest that this 
might be due to the recombination of the close vacancy-interstitial pairs, 
although they point out that interstitial migration might require only 
0-07 ev and so might be entering here. The total deuteron flux used by 
Cooper, Koehler and Marx is practically the same as that used by 
Overhauser (1953 a, b, 1954), and it is of interest that the additional 
resistivity left in Cooper, Koehler and Marx’s specimens when they had 
reached 90°K was about 1 x 10-7 ohm cm whereas Overhauser’s observed 
resistivity change was 0-7 10-7 ohm cm. This means that the results of 
the two experiments are probably strictly comparable, and further that 
at these temperatures the effect of low temperature bombardment 
followed by an anneal is much the same as the effect of a ‘high ’ 
temperature bombardment. Overhauser found that the ratio of stored 
energy released to resistivity annealed was the same in the two annealing 
stages he followed. If a similar ratio is assumed to hold in the lower 
temperature annealing, then Overhauser’s results can be extrapolated to 
these temperatures, and for example, the number of defects induced 
at 10°K can be found. As about 55% of the resistivity increase annealed 
between 10°K and 90°K, the amount of damage in these specimens is 
about 2-6 times as much as that which annealed in Overhauser’s 
experiments, i.e. about 1-3 10~* of the total atoms displaced, compared 
with the figure of 2-5 x 10-3 calculated on the Seitz theory, using Eggen 
and Laubenstein’s displacement energy, which, as it was determined at 
liquid air temperature, may be too high a value—allowing for which 
would make the agreement even worse. This discrepancy is discussed 
further in § 14.3. 

The interpretation of these experiments has been further discussed by 
Brinkman, Dixon and Meechan (1953, 1954). The annealing observed at 
about —30°c appears to be a well-defined phenomenon, associated with 
the movement of a definite defect, probably either a vacancy or an 
interstitial. To decide which, Brinkman, Dixon and Meechan call on the 
evidence of the annealing of the additional resistivity caused by cold 
work in copper. If it is assumed that cold work also produces both 
interstitials and vacancies, but that unlike irradiation it produces many 
more vacancies than interstitials, then it would seem that the annealing 
in cold worked copper at —30°c observed by Eggleston (1952) is due to 
the same defect as causes the annealing in irradiated copper, and that 
the annealing observed between 100° and 200°c (Bowen, Eggleston and 
Kropschot 1952) is due to the annealing of some defect not present in 
any quantity in irradiated copper when it reaches these temperatures, 
as no annealing is observed in this case. Now Brinkman, Dixon and 
Meechan point out that the annealing of this process, at least in its 
earlier stages, has kinetics much more like those of a point defect 
migrating to some boundary sink than those of a chemical rate 
equation, thus for example it has an infinite initial slope, and they 
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suggest that this points strongly towards this process being due to a 
point defect migrating to grain boundaries or edge dislocations. If both 
the annealing processes (at —30° and around 150°c) are due to point 
defects, then the low temperature one must be due to interstitials, as 
only in this way can one explain why the upper temperature one appears 
in cold worked but not in irradiated specimens—the interstitials remove 
almost all the vacancies in the irradiation case, but are not sufficiently 
numerous to do so in the cold worked material. 

Having reached this conclusion, Brinkman, Dixon and Meechan point 
out that the activation energies for the two processes in pure copper 
(0:7 ev and 1-2ev) are practically the same as those deduced for the 
case of Cu,Au, and that the interpretation could in fact have been made 
on the basis of an analogy between the two materials. 

This scheme however would predict that the lower annealing stage 
should not exist in quenched copper, as there should not be any inter- 
stitials present in this case, and as the experiments of Manintveld (1952) 
have shown that the annealing stages of cold worked copper and gold 
are extremely similar, the experiments of Kauffman and Koehler (1952, 
1955) on the annealing of quenched gold are relevant. Kauffman and 
Koehler found annealing below room temperature, and deduced an 
activation energy of 0-68 ev from it. This they attributed to vacancy 
migration, and as their experiments on quenching from different tem- 
peratures gave an activation energy for vacancy formation of 1-28 ev, 
this assignment seems very reasonable, for the sum of these two activation 
energies should be the observed activation energy for self-diffusion, which 
is 1-965 ev and so a check on the values is obtained. 

To explain this result on the scheme of Dixon, Brinkman and Meechan 
it would be necessary to say either that copper and gold are not similar 
(which seems unlikely) or that the annealing process is due to some other 
defect—either interstitials or bivacancies—present in the quenched 
material, but bivacancies, if present, should be capable of producing 
ordering in Cu,sAu, which, on the Brinkman, Dixon and Meechan scheme 
is similar. 

There is thus a serious discrepancy in the scheme if the Kauffman and 
Koehler experiment is reliable, and it seems most desirable that it should 
be repeated on copper, so as to eliminate the difficulty of intercomparison 
between different metals. Meechan and Eggleston (1954) have made an 
experiment which gives a rather different result from that found by 
Kauffman and Koehler (1955). They measured the resistivity of both 
copper and gold at various temperatures, and assumed that the deviations 
from a parabolic law were due to the presence of vacancies. In this way 
they deduced values for the formation energies of vacancies in copper 
and gold (0-90+-0-05 and 0-67--0-07 ev respectively), and hence using 
the activation energies for self-diffusion deduced the activation energy 
for vacancy migration to be 1-17ev in copper and 1:54 ev in gold. 
These results would fit the scheme of Dixon, Brinkman and Meechan 
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very well, but the experimental method would seem to be less direct 
than that of Kauffman and Koehler, and it is far from certain that the 
resistivity-temperature curve of the metal in the absence of vacancies 
would not have higher order terms than the second, as is assumed by 
Meechan and Eggleston. . 

A further difficulty in the scheme of Dixon, Brinkman and Meechan 
arises from the very fact that it supposes that copper and Cu,Au behave 
similarly. Recent experiments on threshold energies for producing effects 
in electron bombardment have shown that in copper the displacement 
energy is 25 ev (Eggen and Laubenstein 1953), while in Cu,Au it is below 
13-5 ev (Dugdale 1955), and with differences as large as this in the dis- 
placement energy, it does not seem very likely that the other energies 
would be practically the same in the two materials. However, until 
further work has been done on the annealing kinetics, particularly of 
quenched copper and Cu,Au, the various points raised cannot be solved. 
If the two materials are different, then the 0-7 ev activation energy in 
copper may well be vacancy migration, although the 1-2 ev process has 
to be explained. It has been found in cold worked copper (Bowen. 
Eggleston and Kropschot 1952, Smart, Smith and Phillips 1941) and 
gold (Meechan and Dieckamp 1955), but not in the quenched case as 
yet, and so it remains possible that it is something to do with dislocations, 
although it is difficult to see quite what is occurring especially if the 
kinetics are those of point defects migrating three-dimensionally to a 
sink, as suggested by Brinkman, Dixon and Meechan. [If it should turn 
out that the 1-2 ev process is vacancy migration, then the 0-7 ev process 
in quenched material would have to be ascribed to bivacancies, which 
according to the calculation of Bartlett and Dienes (1953) should be much 
more mobile than single vacancies. Their detailed calculation may 
however be in error; Lomer (private communication) has pointed 
out that it essentially assumes a hexagonal close packed structure, in 
that atoms are assumed not to move out of the lattice plane, and 
also that its treatment of second-nearest neighbour forces is open to 
some doubt. 

Throughout this discussion we have focused attention on the activation 
energies deduced from the various annealing experiments. The experi- 
ments can yield further data, however, some of the most interesting of 
which concern the time taken to produce the annealing (an approach 
suggested by Koehler 1954). Lomer and Cottrell (1955) have pointed out 
that, knowing the activation energy and assuming a vibration frequency, 
one can deduce from the annealing data the average number of jumps 
a defect makes before it is annihilated. If this is done, a rather curious 
result is obtained. At temperatures below —100°c the number of jumps 
so deduced is about 108, while above —60°c it is about 10. Ifa reasonable 
number of vacancies and interstitials were present, one would have 
expected a figure of about 10*, possibly rising somewhat with temperature 
as the number of traps decreases. There is therefore both an anomalously 
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large number of jumps at low temperatures, and an anomalously small 
number at high temperatures. 

Lomer and Cottrell have considered various possible explanations of 
these anomalies. At high temperatures the observed effect would be 
obtained if the defects concerned in this range were not free to move 
about the lattice, but were trapped in the neighbourhood of impurity 
atoms. The activation energy for annealing would not then be the 
activation for diffusion of the defect, but the sum of this and another 
activation energy for escape from the neighbourhood of the impurity 
atom. Once the defect had escaped it could quickly diffuse to a sink, 
as thermal activation would be much greater than the energy required 
for diffusion alone, and thus an anomalously low number of jumps would 
be obtained by the simple calculation. 

This explanation seems to fit the facts very well, but it must be observed 
that the activation energy so obtained if the defects were vacancies would 
not be the energy for diffusion of a free vacancy, and so should not be 
equal to the difference between the activation energies for self-diffusion 
and vacancy formation. As Kauffman and Koehler (1955) measured both 
this energy and the energy for formation in their quenching experiment, 
and as the sum of these gave the self-diffusion activation energy, this 
explanation cannot apply there, if this experiment and not that of 
Meechan and Eggleston (1954) is giving the correct value for the vacancy 
formation energy. A further outcome of the theory that might be open 
to experimental test is that the activation energy for annealing may well 
depend on what impurities are present in concentrations of about 1 : 104, 
which may explain the variations sometimes observed from one laboratory 
to another. 

In order to offer an explanation for the very large number of jumps at 
low temperatures, Lomer and Cottrell assume that the interstitials cannot 
wander through the lattice in three dimensions, but are restricted to a 
line. The figure of 108 would then be of the right order to agree with a 
concentration of 10~* vacancies per lattice point. Such a linear movement 
of interstitials could be necessary if the interstitial were situated not at 
the centre of the lattice cube, but in a close packed row, the strain being 
taken up by compressing the atoms along one close packed direction, 
thus forming a defect called a caterpillar by Frenkel and Kontorova (1939) 
and a crowdion by Paneth (1950). This form of defect could only move 
along the close packed direction in which the strain was relaxed, and 
would thus explain all the results. It is not as yet known, however, 
whether such a crowdion is stable ; the only calculation that has been 
made is of its length, which has been studied by Fues and Stumpf (1955). 

Having reached this stage, there obviously emerge other possible forms 
of annealing in radiation damaged solids. Thus a crowdion might well 
be trapped in the vicinity of a vacancy which lies a short distance away 
from its line, and, while unable to annihilate with it at the temperature 
for crowdion movement, the vacancy could move in when the temperature 
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is raised enough to allow vacancy diffusion (or perhaps a little before). 
and annihilate the crowdion. This process will also require the vacancy 
to make very few jumps, and can thus provide a second explanation of 
the small jump number at high temperature for the radiation damaged. 
case (though not, of course, for the quenched case). 


Table 1. Activation Energies and Annealing Temperatures 
found in Copper, Silver, and Gold and their Alloys 


Activation Jeet 
Material Treatment Energy Re hah Reference 
(ev) ange 
(°c) 
Cu JS deuteron 0:1 to 0-2 — 233 Cooper, Koehler and Marx 
Ag ‘bombardment ; — 243 (1955) 
Cu deuteron bbt. varies with —165 to Overhauser (1953 a, b) 
fu — 60 
Cu cold work scatter <—140 Eggleston (1952) 
Cu cold work 0-44 —140 to Eggleston (1952) 
—70 
Cu cold work 0:20 —150 to Manintveld (1952) 
— 50 
Ag cold work 0-18 —150 to Manintveld (1952) 
—80 
Au cold work 0:29 —150 to Manintveld (1952) 
—50 
Cu deuteron bbt. 0:68 —60 to Overhauser (1953 a, b) 
170 
Cu alpha bbt. 0:72 — 65 to Eggleston (1953 b) 
— 20 
Cu neutron bbt. 0-6 —80 to McReynolds et al. (1955) 
20 
Cu cold work 0:67 —70 to Eggleston (1952) 
20 
Cu cold work 0-88 — 50 to Manintveld (1952) 
50 
Ag cold work 0-65 —80 to Manintveld (1952) 
0 
Au cold work 0-69 — 50 to Manintveld (1952) 
50 
Au quench 0-68 — 30 to Kauffman and Koehler (1955) 
15 

Cu,Au proton bbt. —- —60 to 0 Brinkman et al. (1954) 

Ag—-Zn quench 0: 40 to 80 Roswell and Nowick (1953) 
Cu om cold work 1 80 to 200 Smart, Smith and Phillips (1941) 
Cu cold work 1-23 100 to 250 | Bowen et al. (1952) 

Cu High 7 1 — Meechan and Eggleston (1954) 
resistivity deduced 

Au cold work 1-29 150 to 200 | Meechan and Dieckamp (1955) 

Au High T 1-54 _— Meechan and Eggleston (1954) 
resistivity deduced 

Cu,Au electron bbt, 0-9 100 to 130 | Adam, Green and Dugdale (1953) 

; cold work or Dugdale and Green (1954) 

quench Brinkman et al. (1954) 
Ag-Zn quench 1d 40 to 80 Roswell and Nowick (1953) 

C alpha bbt. 2-12 250 to 325 | Eggleston (1953 b) c 

Cu Satron bbt. 2 ~ 320 McReynolds et al. (1955) 

Cu self-diffusion 2:05 — Maier and Nelson (1942) 
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Vacancies very close to crowdions might be able to move in with 
activation energies below those for ordinary vacancy diffusion, and 
might provide an alternative explanation of the variable activation 
energy region were the 0-2 ev activation to be associated with crowdion 
movement and the 0-7 ev activation to vacancy migration. It might be 
thought that the order of the reaction could help differentiate between 
these various possibilities, as annihilation of close pairs and of vacancy— 
crowdion systems are monomolecular processes, whereas interstitial, 
crowdion and vacancy migration and annihilation are bimolecular. 
However the clustered nature of radiation damage usually precludes 
this possibility, giving anomalously high apparent orders (Eggleston 
1953 a, b). Perhaps electron damaged specimens may be free from this 
difficulty. 

It might also be possible to account for the small jump number at high 
temperatures if vacancies come together to form bivacancies which then 
have a much lower activation energy. 

At the present it is therefore not possible to say which process is 
responsible for the annealing at any stage, even in copper, the metal 
which has been most studied, and so the data are presented in the form 
of two tables, the first summarizing the activation energies and annealing 
temperatures found, and the second the schemes which have been 
proposed. For further discussion of this problem, the reader is referred 
to a paper by van Bueren (1955). 


§ 8. RADIATION EFFECTS ON THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF METALS 
8.1. Creep 


The first radiation effect on mechanical properties to be reported was 
that bombardment with polonium alpha particles increased the creep rate 
of cadmium single crystals. Andrade (1945, 1953) found that bringing 
a source up to a creeping crystal produced an immediate increase in the 
flow rate, the largest being a factor five. The effect was more marked 
if the source was brought up soon after the beginning of the test, ie. 
while the crystal was in the decelerating, transient creep range. At a 
later stage of the creep curve no measurable effect was obtained. Andrade 
suggested that this effect might be due to alpha particles initiating glide 
planes, and that the later stages of creep were associated with further 
slip on existing planes and thus are uninfluenced by alpha bombardment. 
Unfortunately in none of his tests did he remove the source to test 
whether the creep returned to a lower rate; tests were interrupted 
owing to wartime difficulties. Recently Makin (1954, 1955) has attempted 
to repeat this experiment, but although a stronger polonium source was 
used (5x 108 «/em? sec cf. 1-5 x 108 «/em? sec), no effects were observed. 
It was however noticed that bombardment for 1-2 hours before testing 
reduced the creep rate somewhat. A similar experiment by Schmid and 
Lintner (1954 a, b) using zine single crystals showed that here polonium 
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alpha particles gave a strengthening during creep. Their method of 
testing was to creep the crystal for one minute, remove the stress for 
three minutes, and then creep for one minute again, alternative creep 
curves being taken with the source in position. They found that the 
creep curves under irradiation were only about half as rapid as those 
without irradiation which preceded them (the factor would not be so 
striking if the subsequent unirradiated curve had been taken), as shown 
in fig. 5. This effect is very difficult to interpret, as the irradiation is 
slight (the sources were of less than 20 mc) and if the effect were due to 
the formation of a surface film, then no annealing would be expected 
before the next unirradiated test, though as can be seen in the figure, 
some annealing does appear to be occurring. One experiment with a 
neutron source (radon—beryllium) showed an opposite effect, viz. a slight 
increase (20°) in creep rate (fig. 6). It is to be hoped that these tests 
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Creep curves of zine crystals with and without alpha irradiation. o--~o0: 

without, e—_e : with irradiation. The specimens were tested 


without irradiation for 1 min., rested for 3 min., tested with irradi- 
ation, rested for 3 min. ete. (Schmid and Lintner 1954 b.) 


will be continued, including continuous tests in which sources are brought 
up and removed while the specimen is creeping (the method of test used 
by Makin). With these very low irradiations it is unlikely that a 
measurable bulk effect could be produced. Nabarro (1948) has estimated 
the creep to be expected in a solid due to the additional number of 
vacancies and interstitials resulting from intense neutron bombardment, 
and found it to be generally negligible. On polycrystalline specimens some 
tests have been reported ; Jones, Munro and Hancock (1951, 1954) have 
studied the creep of polycrystalline aluminium while it was undergoing 
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bombardment in the Canadian N.R.X. pile at a fast neutron flux of 
13X10" n/em?sec. This experiment was performed by measuring the 
rate of radial expansion of a tube subjected to an internal pressure, the 
radial increase being measured by the pressure drop in air flowing through 
an annular gap round the tube. The results show that no large change 
m creep rate was caused by the irradiation. 


Fig. 6 
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Creep curves of zinc crystals with and without neutron irradiation from a 
radon-beryllium source. o —--—— 0: without, e—————e: with 
irradiation. Method of testing as in fig. 5. (Schmid and Linter 1954. b.) 


Another test on aluminium, this time in cyclotron bombardment, 
has been reported by Jeppson, Mather and Yockey (1954), Andrew, 
Jeppson, Mather and Yockey (1954), Jeppson, Andrew, Mather and 
Yockey (1955). They found no significant change during bombardment 
with 1-2 1013 a/cm? sec. In fact both Jones et al. and Jeppson et al. 
found decreases in creep rate during bombardment which were within 
experimental error. Witzig (1951, 1952 a, b) has bombarded copper wire, 
0-02 in. diameter, with deuterons from a cyclotron. He describes his 
experiments as being in the second stage of the creep curve, but 
from the curves he shows it is apparent that deceleration was occurring. 
No effect within the accuracy of the experiment (-+20%) was observed, 
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and as the rate of arrival of deuterons was 101 cm~? sec”! and this gives 
an estimated vacancy concentration of 1 atom in 10’, this is not very 
surprising. An effect might be expected from the presence of thermal 
spikes, but here also the small volume over which the temperature is 
appreciably raised, and the small time for which such a rise lasts, is 
again sufficient to make it unlikely that a measurable effect will occur 
due to direct action of the radiation or its damage, as opposed to surface 
catalysis of the form suggested by Andrade. 

Another reported experiment has been made at Purdue University. 
Preliminary reports of apparatus have been given by Gossick (1952) and 
Pizarro (1952, 1953), who plan to measure yield stress and Young’s 
modulus of molybdenum and the creep of 0-3 mm diameter polycrystalline 
copper before and after deuteron bombardment. Preliminary results of 
the creep experiment show that for small fluxes no important change in 
creep rate is observed (Lark-Horovitz 1952). 


8.2. Hardness 


Perhaps the easiest mechanical property to measure is the indentation 
hardness, and several workers have used this to get some idea of the 
behaviour of metals after irradiation. Billington and Siegel (1950) 
investigated the effect of pile irradiation on the Rockwell F hardness 
of annealed and cold worked copper. For annealed copper the hardness 
went from R,43 to R,90, and for cold worked from R,93 to Ry97. In 
copper—beryllium alloys the hardness changed together with the electrical 
resistance. Hardness increases were also observed in stainless steel, 
Monel, 65/35 brass and silicon bronze. 

Geib and Grace (1952 a, b), Harmon, Eidam and Geib (1953), Harmon, 
Horvath and Geib (1953) have studied the effect of deuteron irradiation 
on the hardness of molybdenum, using a Knoop indenter with various 
loads. Despite a larger scatter of experimental results, part of which 
can be attributed to varying grain orientation and other eliminable 
causes, an increase of hardness can be observed on an annealed specimen. 
Later experiments with somewhat lower irradiations gave much smaller 
changes, and so this result is not to be given too much weight until further 
work has been done. A disturbing feature was the appearance, after 
irradiation, of an unidentified surface film which appeared to be removed 
with trichlorethylene, but which may be still exerting an influence on 
the hardness. 

To avoid thermal spike effects, Dixon and Meechan (1953) have used 
1 Mev electrons to bombard copper at —20°c. Tukon hardness measure- 
ments showed a rise from 44-3 to 47-7 vpn, about half of which annealed 
out in 8 hours at 170°, which can therefore, presumably, be attributed 
to a hardening caused solely by vacancies and interstitials. 

Murray and Taylor (1952, 1958, 1954) whose results on the electrical 
resistance of copper—beryllium have been reported above, also found 
that the hardness of a large number of solid solution alloys increased by 
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10 to 20 VPN on irradiation while that of Cu—Be increases by ~40. 
This increase was not correlated with the resistance increases: this 
difference in the precipitation hardening alloys is attributed to the 
different sized particles needed for the two effects. Fillnow, Halteman 
and Mechlin (1953) have made Vickers hardness measurements on their 
Cu,Au specimens; disordered samples increased from 100 to 121 VPN 
and ordered from 110 to 158 vpn, the greater change being due pre- 
sumably to further increases in order in the ordered specimen, a 
deduction confirmed by sharpening of the x-ray lines in this case. 


8.3. Stress—strain Curve : Single Crystals 

Blewitt and Coltman (1951) have investigated the effects of pile irradia- 
tion on the stress-strain curves of copper single crystals both at room 
temperature and liquid nitrogen temperature. The first tests showed that 
a specimen irradiated with a fast neutron flux of 1-8 x 1018 nvt and tested 
at room temperature had a critical shear stress of 1-94 kg mm~? compared 
with 0-24 kg mm~? for an unirradiated sample. Further tests by Jamison 
and Blewitt (1952, 1953 a) showed that the slip lines were more clustered 
in irradiated single crystals and more cross slip was observed than in 
unirradiated crystals, and a reduction of stress occurred when a new 
slip system was started ; all these effects are similar to those observed 
in (unirradiated) alpha brass. When the testing temperature (but not 
the irradiation temperature) was lowered to 78°xK the critical shear stress 
is further increased (although for unirradiated crystals it was independent 
of temperature), but the initial rate of work hardening was decreased so 
that the curve was indistinguishable from that of an unirradiated crystal 
after about 20% strain. Cross slip is not as distinct and the slip lines 
were more closely spaced and in smaller clusters than at room temperature. 
Some of the irradiated crystals broke brittly at 78°k after several audible 
clicks. 

The recovery of the critical shear stress of copper crystals has been 
studied by Redman, Coltman and Blewitt (1953). They annealed 
specimens at a series of temperatures between 300° and 400°c. No 
recrystallization was observed although the critical shear stress had 
been raised from 0-2 to 3:5kgmm-2. The relaxation time for recovery 
of the critical shear stress varied from 400 hours at 305°c to 11 minutes 
at 385°c, and an activation energy of 2-2 ev was found, this energy is 
higher than those found for the recovery of electrical resistance, and is 
of the same order as that for self-diffusion, i.e. for the creation and 
movement of vacancies. 

McReynolds, Augustyniak, McKeown and Rosenblatt (1954, 1955) have 
also studied the change of critical shear stress of copper and aluminium 
after intense neutron bombardment at below —150°c, and found changes 
of several hundred per cent. For copper they found that the change 
annealed at about 320°c, together with that part of the resistivity 
increase remaining after lower temperature annealing processes, while 
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for aluminium both properties annealed in the range —80° to —20°c. 
The activation energies being about 2 ev and 0-55 ev respectively. 

Kunz and Holden (1954 a, b) have also studied the effect of neutron 
irradiation on the stress-strain curves of single crystals. Their total flux 
was only a tenth of that used by McReynolds et al., and their samples 
were irradiated at room temperature. It is therefore not surprising that 
no change was found for lead crystals ; the other samples, iron and zinc, 
showed marked changes. Annealing tests on the iron crystals at tem- 
peratures between 200° and 500°c gave an activation energy for recovery 
of the yield stress of 3-1 ev, that is to say of the same magnitude as the 
activation energy for self-diffusion. Holden and Kunz (1954), Kunz and 
Holden (1954 b) have suggested that, as the effect of the yield stress 
anneals only with the activation energy for self-diffusion, agglomeration 
of interstitials into stacking faults might be the dominant mechanism, 
but the x-ray evidence is difficult to interpret in this way; so the 
agglomerations would have to be like Preston—Guinier zones. They 
suggest the following experiments may help solve this problem. 
(1) Irradiation at 78°K, which on their theory should give a smaller 
effect on the shear stress if the interstitials have not agglomerated 
(though, as we have seen, McReynolds et al. (1955) have found that 
the critical shear stress is, if anything, raised more at this temperature). 
(2) Measurement of the electrical resistivity parallel and perpendicular 
to the basal plane in hexagonal metals, as here agglomerates should form 
parallel to the basal plane, and hence give a different effect in the two 
directions. Holden and Kunz also point out that if Cottrell locking of 
dislocations by point defects is responsible, the damaged specimens should 
strain age. 

Kelly (1954, 1955) has studied the effect of alpha bombardment at 
—100°c on the structure of slip bands in aluminium, as seen by the 
electron microscope. He found that specimens tested at —196°c showed 
an increase in the amount of slip on a given plane, as compared with 
unirradiated samples tested (in bending) to the same strain. Samples 
tested at room temperature showed no effect, hardly surprisingly in view 
of the annealing found by McReynolds et al., while specimens tested at 
—78°c were rather inconclusive. An analogous result that can be quoted, 
is that Maddin and Cottrell (1955) found that quenched aluminium 
crystals show a greatly increased yield stress, reduced rate of work 
hardening and coarser slip bands than slowly cooled ones. This result 
can be attributed to the jogs produced by vacancies on dislocations, and 
occurs at room temperature, as in this case there are no interstitials to 
remove the vacancies in other ways. In the irradiation case the effect 
on critical shear stress may be caused in a similar way by those vacancies 
and interstitials which migrate to dislocations, though the annealing 
would seem to be different, and the arguments put forward by Kunz 
and Holden still need to be answered. If interstitials are mobile below 
liquid nitrogen temperature, then they may be responsible for the increase 
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in yield stress observed at that temperature, or else the density of defects 
may be sufficient for the dislocations to pick up sufficient number for the 
yield stress to be raised without migration being necessary. At present, 
however, the actual mechanism of the hardening is still unknown, and 
more experiments are needed tu distinguish between the various theories. 


8.4. Stress—strain Curve : Polycrystals 

One of the most marked effects of irradiation on mechanical properties 
is on the ductile-brittle transition. This phenomenon has been observed 
in molybdenum by Bruch, McHugh and Hockenbury (1954, 1955). 
lrradiation with neutrons to a dose of 1:9 to 5-9 102°nvt raised the 
ductile-brittle transition from —30° to +70°c, and thus the effect on 
the room temperature stress-strain curve was most striking (fig. 7). 
Bruch et al. carried out tensile tests from 21-8°c to 100°c, and plotting 
the fracture stress against temperature showed that, while both the 
brittle strength curve and the plastic flow curve had been raised, the 
latter had been raised much further, causing the rise in transition 
temperature (fig. 8). As the microstructure had not changed during 
irradiation, Bruch et al. attributed the effect to the action of point defects. 
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Makin (private communication) has tested various metals after pile 
irradiations of 5x 10!9nvt. He found that molybdenums showed a 4% 
increase in yield stress at room temperature and at 150°c, and that 
titanium showed a 15% increase when tested at liquid air temperature, 
dropping to about 7% at 200°c. In nickel, the effect was even larger ; 
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the yield stress at 78°C was doubled, and that at 300°C was raised 35% - 
The ductility as measured by the extension decreased, as did the rate 
of hardening, so that the area under the stress-strain curve of nickel was 
not much affected. In copper similar results were observed. Annealing 
tests have been made on copper and nickel specimens, in copper the 
yield stress annealed between 300° and 360°c with an activation energy 
of 2-05 ev, while in nickel annealing occurred between 340° and 400°c 
with an activation energy of 2-63ev. However, in this case some 
annealing appeared to occur between 100 and 300°c. The nickel annealing 
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seems to occur much faster than the copper (~100 times) for the same 
exponential term. Experiments are proceeding to check this, and to 
study the effects of neutron dose and previous cold work. The tests are 
also to be extended to other metals. 
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Meyer (1954) has studied the effect of deuteron bombardment on the 
notch sensitivity of mild steel, and found that the ductile-brittle tran- 
sition was raised from —1° to 18°c, and was not a linear function of dose. 
The Knoop hardness was also raised, from 180° to 380. The annealing 
behaviour was different from that of workhardened specimens, and 
occurred between 260° and 480°c with a variable activation energy ; the 
effect of 5° cold work annealed between 315° and 371°c. 

Steele and Wallace (1954) have studied the effect of neutron bombard- 
ment on the stress-strain curves of a series of aluminium alloys in the 
annealed, strain hardened and aged states. In general they found that 
both yield stresses and ultimate tensile strengths were raised, the 
magnitude of the increases being greatest in the annealed specimens, 
although the increases in the strain hardened alloys were sufficient to 
raise the tensile strength above the values obtained by optimum strain 
hardening. The ductilities were generally (but not always) decreased. 
The strain hardening exponent (i.e. the best power law fit to the 
true stress—true strain curve) was greater for the irradiated specimens, 
which agrees with earlier observations of increased yield stress but 
decreased hardening rates. A satisfactory feature of these experiments 
is that about 20 to 25 specimens were tested for each alloy in the 
irradiated condition, thus providing a check of the reproducibility of the 
results. 

The effects of irradiation on a variety of structural materials have 
been reported by Sutton and Leeser (1954 a, b). They present tables 
showing the effect of doses up to about 3x 10?°nvt of thermal neutrons 
(~1 x 107° nvt fast neutrons) at temperatures from 20° to 250°c on the 
hardness of various steels, nickel and cobalt based alloys and zirconium, 
and on the ultimate tensile strength and ductility of the same materials 
and of tungsten, tantalum and some of their alloys. Other properties 
studied are the impact behaviour of some boiler steels, the density of 
steels and nickel and cobalt alloys, the magnetic susceptibility and 
electrical resistivity of steels. Their results show that softer materials 
show a greater hardening on irradiation than harder materials, and that 
the effect in steels is not a simple function of carbon content. The effects 
tended to saturate before full embrittlement had occurred. As in the 
other experiments mentioned above, the ductile-brittle transition was 
raised. Sutton and Leeser do not consider that the effects need cause 
designers any great concern, though they should be taken into account. 
The magnetic susceptibility measurements showed that there was some 
tendency towards phase transformation from austenitic to ferritic iron 
(this gave increases in susceptibility of up to 600% after 10'° nvt), but 
Sutton and Leeser do not think the amount transformed is sufficient to 
increase appreciably the corrosion susceptibility of the more common 
stainless steels. 

Typical figures for the effects observed by Sutton and Leeser are 
percentage increases of, for hardness, carbon steels 40%, stainless steels 
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100%, nickel 140%, zirconium 100% ; for ultimate tensile strength, 
carbon steels 10%, stainless steels 20%, nickel 40%, zirconium 5% ; 
the yield strengths being raised about twice as much as the ultimate 
tensile strengths. 

8.5. Internal Friction 


Li and Nowick (1955) have looked for an effect of pile irradiation on 
the internal friction of an alloy of 17 atm °% aluminium in copper. They 
found no effect, and as quenching the same alloy from a high temperature 
gave a marked effect on the relaxation time at temperatures between 114° 
and 162°c, they interpret their null result as showing that the vacancies 
induced by irradiation are largely removed by other defects mobile below 
room temperature. No other measurements of the internal friction of 
irradiated metals have been reported. 


8.6. Elastic Constants 


The effect of irradiation on elastic constants was the subject of 
theoretical calculations by Dienes (1952 a), who found that interstitials 
should have a far larger effect than vacancies. Although this calculation 
has been questioned subsequently (Nabarro 1952, Dienes 1952 b) it seems 
probable that interstitials should increase the bulk modulus by a much 
larger amount than the same number of vacancies would reduce it. 
In confirmation of this Dienes (1953 a) reported that preliminary results 
of Bowman and Tarpinian showed that the Young’s modulus of copper 
increased by as much as 10% on cyclotron irradiation. A final report 
of this work is still awaited. In contrast to this result, Charlesby, Hancock 
and Sansom (1954, 1955) found no significant effect of pile irradiation on 
the elastic modulus of an austenitic steel in an ingenious experiment 
in which was a clock was irradiated, and Kunz and Holden (1954 a, b) 
report no change in the elastic constants of copper to within experimental 
error (~1%) after 2-4 10!% nvt of pile bombardment.’ Both of these 
pile experiments were carried out at ambient pile temperature, and it is 
possible that the effect reported by Dienes was at a lower temperature. 

Dieckamp and Crittenden (1954) have reported that the shear modulus 
of copper decreased by about 1-5°, on irradiation with 9x 1016 deuterons 
of 20 Mev at —175°c. Of this about one-third annealed at —125°, very 
little further recovery occurring at —75°c. The final two-thirds all 
recovered between —50° and +100°c. Dieckamp and Crittenden say 
that the shape of the shear modulus annealing temperature curve was 
such as to suggest that the low temperature recovery corresponded to 
the rearrangement of dislocations until those remaining are pinned down 
by vacancies or interstitials, and that the subsequent annealing depends 
on the interstitials moving and annihilating vacancies. This explanation 
assumes that the reduction in shear modulus is due to the production 
or freeing of dislocations, whereas point defects might by themselves be 
expected to reduce the shear modulus, and in this case the whole effect 
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could be due to their disappearance. This latter explanation would seem 
to be favoured by a later experiment of Dieckamp (1955) in which 1 Mev 
electrons were the bombarding particles. Unfortunately a value for the 
shear modulus of the unirradiated specimen is lacking, but annealing 
gave the following changes: —196° to —50°c, a 4% increase ; —25° to 
50°c, no change ; 75°c, a $°% decrease ; 100° to 200°c, no change ; 250° 
to 350°C, 2% decrease. The explanation of these effects is not obvious, 
but their correlation with the annealing of other properties in irradiated 
copper may help to throw light on the clustering and annihilation processes 
of the vacancies and interstitials which are presumably the only primary 
damage formed by 1 Mey electrons. 


§ 9. Raptation INDUCED PHASE CHANGES 


In § 6 we have already discussed examples of situations in which the 
enhanced number of vacancies or interstitials formed during irradiation 
can facilitate an approach to phase equilibrium, and other cases in which 
disequilibrium can be induced. Other examples of these phenomena have 
been observed by studying properties other than electrical resistance. 

Although grey tin is the stable phase at low temperatures, white tin 
is metastable. Fleeman (1953, 1954), Fleeman and Dienes (1955), have 
observed that samples of tin irradiated at liquid nitrogen temperature 
in the Brookhaven pile showed a greatly enhanced transformation rate 
on subsequent heating to —50-3°c. A dilatometer was used to measure 
the rate of transformation in unirradiated, irradiated and seeded samples. 
The irradiated material had a somewhat longer induction period than the 
seeded samples, and probably a slower transformation rate, but both 
these quantities were much more repeatable in the irradiated than in 
the seeded samples. X-ray studies showed that grey tin was not formed 
by the irradiation in detectable amounts (0-05%), and that therefore the 
effects of irradiation are presumably due to defects induced by the 
irradiation which on heating either act as nuclei for transformation or, 
by diffusing, help to form such nuclei. 

The reversion of an alloy to its stable phase has been used by Denney 
(1953, 1954 a) to determine the threshold energy for damage. An alloy 
of 2-4°%, by weight of iron in copper gives an iron precipitate coherent 
with the face-centred cubic copper lattice, and ageing at an elevated 
temperature makes this precipitate grow. Upon transformation of this 
precipitate to the stable body-centred cubic form, the iron becomes 
ferromagnetic and thus the saturation magnetization provides a direct 
measure of the amount transformed. This transformation can be 
initiated by point defects introduced by bombardment, and thus by 
bombarding with electrons of varying energy Denney was able to deduce 
the threshold energy for the production of vacancies. This occurred at 
0:45 Mev, which corresponds to a displacement energy of 23ev if a 
copper atom is the one displaced as was at first assumed by Denney 
(1953). If however an iron atom is responsible then a value of 27 ev is 
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obtained, and if either can cause the transformation, then the latter is 
the correct figure. In his final report, Denney (1954 a) advances reasons 
why iron should be the displaced atoms involved, and shows that the 
curve of magnetic intensity versus bombardment energy is of the same 
shape as that expected theoretically if each displacement causes 200 atoms 
to transform to the body-centred cubic lattice. 

The same alloy has been used by Denney (1954 b) to test another 
fundamental postulate of radiation damage theory. If the precipitate 
is fully transformed to the ferromagnetic form, then no thermal or 
mechanical treatment will restore it to the paramagnetic form other 
than heating it above the two phase region. An alloy with its precipitate 
in this ferromagnetic state was irradiated with 9 Mev protons, and it was 
found that the amount of ferromagnetic precipitate decreased. This 
Denney interpreted as being due to local heating in a. thermal spike, or 
perhaps rather a displacement spike, as it must cover the volume of the 
precipitate particle. This is therefore a demonstration of the existence 
of such spikes, unless some other explanation can be found. The 
phenomenon can, however, be explained by replacement collisions 
(Kinchin and Pease 1955 a, b) if a sufficient number of knocked on iron 
atoms replace copper atoms in the face-centred lattice. 

Another example of a metal reverting to a stable form may be provided 
by the austenitic steels studied by Sutton and Leeser (1954 a, b) in the 
experiments described in § 8-4, where the magnetic susceptibility increased 
by up to 600%, indicating some conversion to the ferritic form. 


§ 10. RapiaTION Errects oN X-RAY DIFFRACTION AND DENSITY 


Any marked changes in the lattice caused by radiation should show 
effects on the x-ray diffraction pattern. Apart from the effects in super- 
lattice alloys and the changes of phase that have been referred to above, 
effects have been sought in stable, pure materials. Thus Sidhu and 
Henry (1950) looked at powder patterns from beryllium, graphite, 
diamond and aluminium after neutron bombardment from a cyclotron 
Be(«,n) source. Marked changes in the patterns from some were found 
(it is not stated which). : 

Warren (1951, 1952, 1953, 1954) found no line broadening on cyclotron 
bombardment of copper or zirconium, or electron bombardment of 
germanium. A single crystal of aluminium also showed no measurable 
broadening after six months in the Hanford pile. Pile bombardment of 
Cu 2% Si gave no effect on integrated intensities, no peak shift and no 
broadening, but subsequent etching with any of three reagents tried gave 
very broad peaks, although the same reagents applied to unirradiated 
material gave no change. 

Adam (reported by Dugdale 1955) found no change of lattice spacing to 
1: 20000 and no line broadening in platinum whose resistivity had 
changed by 2%, but did get an observable increase in lattice spacing 
(1: 10000) in molybdenum powder at an irradiation at which bulk 
molybdenum had changed its resistivity by 12°,. Kunz and Holden. 
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(1954 a, b) have also reported line broadening in copper and magnesium 
and both line broadening and a shift in brass (it is not stated of what 
composition). Adam (private communication) has found a rather 
striking effect in the hexagonal alloy WAI;. On irradiation this alloy 
showed an expansion of the lattice of about 0-1°% in the c direction, 
and a slight contraction in the a direction. This is far larger than the 
changes of lattice parameter normally found in metals, and may be an 
indication that this alloy has some non-metallic features. 

Tucker and Sampson (1954, 1955) have pointed out that x-ray lattice 
parameter measurements should be much more sensitive to the presence 
of interstitials than of vacancies, and calculate that one should be able 
to detect 0-01% of interstitials in this way. That no such change is 
present in some metals, as indicated above, is probably a very good 
indication that in these metals interstitials have already disappeared at 
the temperature of the experiment. This could therefore be a very 
valuable method of determining which annealing processes involve 
interstitials. The statement of Tucker and Sampson that their expectation 
of a sizeable effect is borne out by experiments on neutron irradiated 
materials therefore arouses interest. 

McDonnell and Kierstead (1954) have studied the volume change of 
copper on deuteron irradiation. The latest form of their results, reported 
by Kierstead (1955) is that 1-15 101’? deuterons per cm? gave a volume 
increase at the temperature of liquid nitrogen of 0-034°,, when averaged 
over the deuterons’ range. The annealing of this was as follows: 10-8 
below —105°c, none between —105° and —25°c, 2:9% between — 25° 
and 0°c, none between 0° and 190°c, 3-6°% between 190° and 260°c, and 
29°, between this and 400°c. Even at 400°c some 80% of the effect 

remained. Bombarding at room temperature, however, produced only 
~ about a tenth of the effect the same bombardment would have produced 
if made at liquid nitrogen temperature and then followed by an anneal 
at room temperature. The magnitude of the effect at the lower tem- 
perature is equivalent to about one-tenth of an atomic volume expansion 
per displaced atom, if the number of displaced atoms is calculated on 
the Seitz theory. No change of lattice parameter to 0-02% was found 
(it is not stated at what temperature this observation was made). 


§ 11. OTHER Errects 1x METALS 
11.1. Diffusion 


The additional vacancies and interstitials present in bombarded 
material might be expected to raise the diffusion coefficient. However 
direct measurement of diffusion effects is only practicable at temperatures 
at which the diffusion coefficient is reasonably large, and at such tem- 
peratures the natural vacancies present in thermal equilibrium are usually 
much more numerous than the additional number produced by bombard- 
ment. Lomer (1954) has calculated that there only exists asmall temperature 
range around 450°K in which the effects will be observable in copper. 
Above 550°K the bombardment-induced vacancies will be altogether 
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negligible in number, below 350°K the diffusion coefficient will be too 
small to be measured by normal means, even with the aid of the radiation- 
induced vacancies. In other materials the position is probably similar, 
and it is therefore not surprising that no large effects have been reported. 

Johnson and Martin (1952) have used radioactive tracer techniques to 
measure the self-diffusion of silver with and without simultaneous bom- 
bardment with 110 Mev protons. No observable change was found in 
either single or polycrystalline samples. The experiments in the tem- 
perature range 600° to 900°C gave an activation energy of 1-82+-0-03 ev, 
and a value of D, of 0-11--0-05 cm?/sec. 

An effect which might be described as diffusion is reported by Callendine, 
Ridolfo and Pool (1952). They found that cobalt which had been plated 
with a layer of gold and then placed between 0-18 in. carbon discs and 
irradiated in a reactor, showed signs of having diffused into the carbon, 
where a half-life suggestive of °°Co was found. They suggest that this 
‘ diffusion ’ is a direct result of collisions knocking the cobalt through 
the gold layer. 

The results reported in § 6 on copper—gold alloys can also be interpreted 
as a result of increasing the diffusion rate, and it seems that at such 
temperatures as were used in these tests, where the diffusion rate is far 
too small to be measured by conventional methods, the rate is in fact 
increased many times, in agreement with Lomer’s theory. 


11.2. Thermoelectric Effect 


Andrew, Jeppson and Yockey (1952) have studied the effect of cyclotron 
alpha bombardment on the thermoelectric power of iron, constantan, 
chromel, alumel, platinum and platinum 10% rhodium. No change of 
e.m.f. of greater than 3 x 10-7 volts per °c (the limit of measurement) was 
found. Temperatures up to 500°C were used. Another null result has 
been reported by Jamison and Blewitt (1953 b) who tested copper— 
constantan and iron—constantan couples in a liquid nitrogen bath in the 
Oak Ridge pile. No change in e.m.f. to 0-01 my was found, the warm 
junction being in ice. Palladino (1954) also reports a null result, while 
emphasizing the practical difficulty that most sleeving materials suffer 
damage. 

A positive result has been found by Andrew and Davidson (1953) after 
10 Mev proton bombardment of iron and constantan wires, the wires 
being cooled to below 0°c during irradiation. After irradiation the wires 
were annealed at various temperatures and then had their thermal e.m-f. 
measured against an unirradiated section. 


§ 12. Rapration ErrEcTs ON THE PROPERTIES OF SEMICONDUCTORS 
12.1. Electrical Effects 
Another field in which much work has been done on the effects produced 
by radiation is that of semiconductors. The results obtained are of use in 
interpreting the results of experiments on normal metals, and will therefore 
be discussed in some detail. 
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According to the electron theory of metals, the electrons in solids can 
be thought of as existing in the various bands of energy values, into which 
the atomic energy levels have widened. If there is a distinct energy gap 
known as the forbidden band between one band and the next, and if 
there are enough electrons completely to fill all energy bands, up to the 
lower band, then, at temperatures low enough for the gap to be large 
compared with k7', the material is an insulator. 

Semiconductors are materials in which, in the pure state, the above 
picture for insulators is true, but in which impurities or defects introduce 
other levels which allows some conduction to take place. Thus, forexample, 
if an impurity atom with one more electron than the semiconductor atom 
is introduced, it will have one electron over and above those necessary to 
fill the band known as the full band, and this electron will be in an orbit 
round the impurity atom, a ‘ localized level’. Now it so happens that 
such a localized level is frequently only just below the bottom of the 
upper band, spoken of as the conduction band. In this case only a small 
activation is needed for this electron to get into the conduction band and 
give a small amount of conduction. Such a material is known as a n-type 
semiconductor ; n-type because the electricity is carried by a negative 
carrier. The impurities are sometimes called donors. 

Similarly, if an impurity atom has one electron less than a semi- 
conductor atom, it can be thought of as providing a localized vacant 
energy level for an electron from the full band, which may be occupied 
by an electron from the full band with an energy much less than that needed 
for the electron to jump right up to the conduction band. If this level 
is so occupied, there is left a hole in the full band, and this hole behaves 
exactly like an electricity carrier of positive sign. Semiconductors of 
this sort are therefore called p-type. Impurity atoms of this type are 
called acceptors. The sign of the apparent electricity carriers can be 
determined by the sign of the Hall coefficient, the cross potential formed 
by a unit current flowing perpendicular to a magnetic field. 

Impurities which introduce empty levels at the top of the forbidden 
band can remove electrons from the conduction band and those levels are 
called electron traps, while impurities which introduce full levels at the 
bottom of the forbidden band can give electrons into holes in the full 
band and are therefore called hole traps. 

The usual way of preparing semiconductors is to have present a small 
number of impurity atoms which act as donors or acceptors for electrons, 
but vacant lattice sites or interstitials atoms can also act, and thus bom- 
bardment may be expected to affect the semiconducting properties. 
There are two other effects which bombardment can produce, which are, 
however, not of direct interest to us for comparison with the effects in 
metals which we are discussing. Transmutations can introduce new 
impurity atoms, but these, while radically affecting the semiconducting 
properties, are beyond the scope of this review ; secondly transient 
effects can be produced due to the electron excitation produced by 
bombardment, but these effects have no analogue in metals. These 
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effects must always be borne in mind when interpreting results of 
experiments. One fundamental difference is that the effects caused by 
vacancies and interstitials, while not transient in the sense that electronic 
excitation states are transient, can be removed by heat treatment, 
whereas transmutation effects obviously cannot. <A full review of all the 
effects on bombardment on semiconductors up to 1950 has been written 
by Lark-Horovitz (1951). 
Fig. 9 
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Karly experiments (Lark-Horovitz, Bleuler, Davis and Tendam 1948) 
showed that when germanium of various types was bombarded with 
deuterons the resistivity of p-type and of pure germanium decreased, 
while n-type was converted to p-type, as though the primary effect was 
to introduce acceptor defects. The sort of results obtained are shown in 
fig. 9, which is taken from more recent work. Neutron irradiation gave 
the same result (Davis, Johnson, Lark-Horovitz and Siegel 1948, Johnson 
and Lark-Horovitz 1949), although only part of the neutron defects could 
be annealed at 400°c, the temperature at which the deuteron damage 
completely disappeared. The conductivity of n-type germanium showed 
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a rapid decrease to a minimum followed by a much slower increase. 
When exposed, in cadmium shields the minimum occurred at a later stage 
than in graphite and heat treatment reproduced the original state. In 
contrast to these results on germanium; silicon, Cu,O and selenium 
semiconductors, irrespective of type, all showed an increase in resistivity 
on bombardment with both deuterons and neutrons, heat treatment 
again restoring the original properties (Johnson and Lark-Horovitz 1949, 
Lark-Horovitz, Becker, Davis and Fan 1950). A fundamental difference 
thus exists between germanium and the other semiconductors. The 
silicon also showed new absorption bands which help interpretation in 
this case. These bands have been studied by Becker, Fan and Lark- 
Horovitz (1952), Fan (1952) and Fan and Becker (1951); the great 
decrease in longer wavelength absorption and the new band are both 
consistent with the introduction of both electron and hole traps. 

The number of holes produced per incident neutron has been investi- 
gated by Crawford and Lark-Horovitz (1950a, b). They found that 
n-type Ge loses electrons at an initial rate of 3 per incident fast neutron, 
while p-type Ge gains holes at a much slower rate, about 0-6 to 0-8 per 
incident neutron, although the past history and temperature affect this 
figure (Cleland, Crawford, Lark-Horovitz and Pigg 1951, Cleland, Crawford, 
Lark-Horovitz, Pigg and Young (1951 a). 

Similar experiments with polonium alpha particles (Brattain and 
Pearson 1950) show that under this bombardment also, germanium 
changes from n- to p-type. The initial rate of electron loss is 78 per alpha 
particle, while after conversion, the initial rate of introduction of holes 
is 8-6 per alpha. Some of these holes disappear with time at room 
temperature after bombardment has ceased, leaving two per alpha 
particle. The initial high rate agrees well with the number of displaced 
atoms per 5 Mev alpha particle (59) calculated according to Seitz theory 

If, however, the initial concentration of holes is high enough, then 
bombardment of p-type germanium will give a conductivity decrease 
(Crawford, Cleland, Lark-Horovitz, Pigg and Young 1952, Cleland, 
Crawford, Lark-Horovitz, Pigg and Young 1951 b). The hole concen- 
tration to which all specimens tend after a large bombardment, and 
which thus determines whether the conductivity increases or decreases, 
is itself a function of temperature. It is about 5x 1017 per cm? at 55°C 
and 4 1016 per cm? at —78°c. Successive bombardments of a specimen 
with hole concentration between these values at the two temperatures 
give successive increases and decreases of conductivity. Similar effects 
with deuteron irradiation have also been reported (Forster, Fan and 
Lark-Horovitz 1952). The number of carriers lost per incident deuteron 
have also been determined for low resistivity n- and p-type germanium 
and p-type silicon. They are 11, 4 and 31 respectively. 

A theory of this effect has been given by James and Lark-Horovitz 
(1951). If the interstitial caused by bombardment simply acted as a 
donor and the vacancy as an acceptor, then the bombardment would 
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not change n-type germanium to p-type, for the same number of donors 
and acceptors would be formed and would largely annul each other’s 
effect. The actual situation must be more complicated than a simple 
production of electron acceptors. 

James and Lark-Horovitz suggest that the situation is best visualized 
by considering double ionization states of interstitials and vacancies. 
Consider an interstitial Ge atom with an electron removed from it ; this 
electron will be attracted to the Ge+ ion and will circulate round the 
ion in an orbit which will be large in diameter compared with the lattice 
spacing because of the dielectric constant of germanium. Its trapping 
energy will be about 0-05 ev. If we now consider the Ge* ion by itself, 
a further electron removed will have an orbit round the Ge** ion with 
an energy certainly four times that of the first electron’s orbit and 
probably considerably higher, because its orbit would be too small for 
the simple calculation using the bulk dielectric constant to be valid. In 
fact, on the basis of the experimental results to be explained, this 
ionization energy is of the order of the width of the forbidden energy 
band. The energy levels are thus of the form shown in fig. 10 below. 

A similar argument can be used to discuss the levels caused by a 
vacancy. Ifa Ge*++++ ion is removed from the lattice, the band structure 
will be moved up at the vacant site and localized states will be formed 
above the full band. Let us suppose four states are split off and now, to 
restore neutrality, four electrons are removed ; the holes so caused will 
move to the excess charge and empty the four states above the band. 
To remove one of these holes, i.e. to force in an electron, energy is 
required, while a second hole will need more energy while third and 
fourth ones need not be considered. If only three states had been split 
off then, when the four electrons were removed, only three holes could 
go into these states and the remaining hole would circulate round the 
negative charge in a hydrogen-like orbit, and a state above 0-05 ev 
above the full band would be produced, If only two levels split off then 
two hydrogen-like orbits would exist and so on. 

The difference between these various schemes is that the energy levels 
for the holes are different. Let us suppose that the levels are in some 
way like those shown in fig. 10, that is to say that the first two hole 
ionization levels and the second electron excitation level all lie near the 
bottom of the forbidden band. 

Kach vacancy interstitial pair provides two vacant levels that can trap 
two electrons from the conduction band, if (as in a n-type sample) there 
are any conduction electrons to be trapped. Thus for high conductivity 
germanium two electrons can be trapped per displaced atom, while for a 
lower initial number of electrons the number trapped will be somewhat 
less. The maximum resistance will be reached when bombardment has 
proceeded until all the conduction electrons are trapped in low lying 
levels and the top interstitial level is also empty. At this stage only one 
of the vacancy levels will be used to trap original conduction electrons, 
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as the other will be needed to take electrons from the upper interstitial 
level. Thus the bombardment needed is twice as long as would be 
estimated from the initial slope. This prediction is in good agreement 
with experiment. Further bombardment will now give one empty 
vacancy level near the full band, and this can give the slow rise in p-type 
conductivity. | 

To explain the differing results in silicon one need only assume different 
dispositions of the levels, owing to the different dielectric constant. It 
appears that the final state of highly irradiated silicon leaves only levels 
which are far from being easily filled from the full band or excited to the 
conduction band. This can be directly related to a much greater second 
ionization energy for holes from silicon vacancies. In this state, the top 
two levels are always empty, the bottom two are always full. 


Fig. 10 
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Level diagram for vacancies and interstitials in germanium. 


(a) If occupied, the interstitial atom is neutral. 

(6) If not occupied, the interstitial atom is doubly charged. 
(c) If occupied, net charge of two electrons near vacancy. 
(ad) If not occupied, zero net charge near vacancy. 


One of the most interesting experiments on semiconductors is the 
measurement of the energy needed to make a stable interstitial vacancy 
pair. This experiment has been performed by Klontz (1952, 1953 a, b ; 
see also Klontz and Lark-Horovitz 1951, 1952 a, b). A germanium sample 
cooled with liquid nitrogen, was bombarded in a Van de Graaff machine 
at various, well-defined energies. The conductivity change is found to 
have a threshold at about 0-6 mev. If conductivity is plotted against 
energy of the bombarding particle, a curve is obtained (fig. 11) which 
rises with increasing energy, an initial upwards curvature before a linear 
range being due to the failure of the electrons in this region completely 
to penetrate the specimen. The actual value of the threshold, 0-65 Mev, 
would correspond to an electron which would, in a head-on collision with 
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a stationary germanium atom, give 30 ev to the atom. This implies that 
30 ev is the energy needed to displace an atom into an interstitial position 
known as the Wigner energy. Varley (private communication) has 
pointed out that if the thermal vibrations of the Ge atom are taken into 
account, the energy given over may be greater, and this effect might 
increase the figure obtained for the energy needed to form a stable 
interstitial-vacancy pair by about 2%. Other possible errors are intro- 
duced by the method of obtaining the threshold, especially as the cross 
section for displacement, as well as the volume of suitably irradiated 
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Conductivity of two samples of germanium after bombardment with electrons 
as a function of the energy of the electrons (after Klontz 1952). 


material, is rapidly decreasing with energy. Nevertheless this represents 
a good quantitative measurement of the Wigner energy. Kohn (1954) has 
pointed out that some of the nearest interstitial sites can be reached with 
substantially smaller energies according to theory, and if this is true it 
implies that, either such sites are unstable at the temperature of Klontz’s 
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experiment, or that if stable they do not give the necessary acceptor 
levels. This, as Kohn suggests, is in agreement with the lower values 
of the Wigner energy found in other substances. 


Fig. 12 
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The slope v of the graph of (Z,)~? against time, which should be proportional to 
the number of defects present, against the energy of the bombarding 
electrons. (Loferski and Rappaport 1955.) 


The minority carrier lifetime is a more sensitive measure of defects in 
semiconductors than the resistivity, and its use for threshold determina- 
tions was first suggested by Rappaport (1954a, b). The use of this 
method has now been reported by Loferski and Rappaport (1955). They 
irradiated electron voltaic cells of germanium and silicon with electrons 
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of energies varying between 0-5 and 1-3 Mev from a Van de Graaff machine, 
and measured the short circuit current. This was found to drop with 
time only if the electrons were above a certain critical voltage. In the 
theory of this effect (J,)-? should be proportional to the number of defects 
produced, and thus plotting (/,)-? against time should give a straight line 
whose slope v is proportional to the rate of production of defects, and 
thus if » is then plotted against the energy of the electrons, one should 
obtain a curve whose intercept with the energy axis gives the energy of 
an electron which can just displace an atom. The results obtained are 
shown in fig. 12, and it can be seen that an effect was observed in 
germanium (n-type of initial resistivity 0-2-0-4 ohm em) at energies above 
0-510 Mey, whereas in the silicon (p-type of initial resistivity 35 ohm cm) 
an effect was observed even at 0-3 Mev, and the extrapolated intercept 
is about 0-28 Mev. These values for the bombarding energy give dis- 
placement energies of 23 for germanium and 27-6 for silicon.* The value 
for germanium is considerably below Klontz’s figure of 30 ev, so that 
the experiments are disagreeing by much more than their experimental 
errors. As Loferski and Rappaport’s experiment was made at room 
temperature, the thermal vibrations of the atoms are more important, 
and the effect referred to when discussing Klontz’s experiment might 
affect the answer by about 2-5 ev, but certainly not by enough to bring 
it up to Klontz’s figure. 

It is also perhaps a little unfortunate that Loferski and Rappaport 
used the same electrons to excite the cell and to cause the damage, as 
electrons below the energy to cause permanent damage might affect the 
minority carrier lifetime. However, if such damage is not permanent it 
should not increase indefinitely, and Loferski and Rappaport find that 
at 0-51 Mev the short circuit current showed a steady drop for 20 min. 

As well as studying the threshold, Klontz has shown that electrons 
have the same effect as other particles on n- and p-type germanium ; he 
has found the number of electron traps per incident electron at various 
energies (this varies from 10-3 electron traps per em? per incident electron 
per cm? at 0-7 Mev to I-l at 1-5 Mev and 2-5 at 1-8 Mev) and he has also 
studied the annealing effects. 

Klontz (1953 a, b) has also studied the effect of electron bombardment 
on a highly conducting sample of p-type germanium. As with neutrons, 
bombardment at liquid nitrogen temperature decreases the conductivity, 
presumably tending towards the same limiting value as is approached by 
an increase of p-type conductivity in low conductivity or n-type samples. 
toom temperature anneals were sufficient to cause almost complete 
recovery and some changes were observed even at liquid nitrogen 
temperature. 

Cussins (1955) has studied the effects on germanium of bombardment 
with ions from 'H to ®'Sb at about 5 kev. The effects he observes in 
the diode characteristics are consistent with the production of a p-type 


since found measurable effects at lower energies, and their value for Z, is now 
12-9 ev in both germanium and silicon. 
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layer on the surface. Cussins considers that his results are not, however, 
consistent with the simple Lark-Horovitz theory, as they require two 
types of acceptor defects, and as saturation occurs at a concentration 
of only 1: 10%. Further the penetration does not seem to depend on 
the nature of the ion. Cussins explains his results in terms of a thermal 
spike picture. Similar experiments are reported by Lawrance, Gibson 
and Granville (1954). 

The comparatively straightforward explanation of all the effects in 
terms of the energy levels associated with vacancies and interstitials 
is complicated by the effects observed when germanium is bombarded at 
liquid nitrogen temperature and subsequently warmed. Under these 
circumstances Forster, Fan and Lark-Horovitz (1953), Fan and Lark- 
Horovitz (1955) found that bombardment with 9-3 Mev deuterons con- 
verted n-type to p-type and reduced the conductivity of high conductivity 
p-type just as at room temperature, but that the effect of raising the 
temperature was unusual. For temperatures below 141°x both resistivity 
and Hall coefficient increased, while above this temperature they decreased 
again until at room temperature they were both about six orders of 
magnitude lower than at the end of the irradiation when measured at 
the same temperature (90°K). Thus annealing had made the originally 
n-type sample much more p-type than the irradiation had, so much so 
that a p-type sample of the same resistivity as that finally achieved 
would have increased its resistivity if bombarded at 90°K. All this 
implies that a large number of donor impurities have annealed out below 
room temperature, a result confirmed by mobility measurements. 
Similar experiments with electron bombardment gave quite different 
results. Annealing at 90°K or 130°K after the irradiation made the Hall 
coefficient and resistivity drop, but further annealing at 170°K restored 
both to values very close to those they had at the end of bombardment. 
Further annealing at higher temperatures in the case tended to restore 
the properties before irradiation. Other experiments of this type, in 
which resistivity and Hall coefficient are measured during low temperature 
bombardment and annealing, have been reported by Klontz (1953 a, b), 
Pepper, Klontz, Lark-Horovitz and MacKay (1954), Klontz, Pepper and 
Lark-Horovitz (1955) and Stoeckman, Klontz, Fan and Lark-Horovitz 
(1955) ; also by Brown, Fletcher and Wright (1954) and Shulman, Brown 
and Fletcher (1954). The results of experiments on neutron irradiation 
at 110°K have been reported by Crawford, Cleland, Holmes and Pigg 
(1953), Cleland, Crawford and Pigg (1955). The fact that various annealing 
processes occur below room temperature, and also that electron and 
heavy particle bombardment produces different results, shows that the 
simple picture of damage in terms of vacancy and interstitial levels must - 
be amplified. The general ideas in this model may well remain, but the 
number of defects considered must be increased, possibly to include 
clusters, 

With the techniques available it is possible to find the positions of the 
various levels introduced, and further work will have to be devoted to 
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a painstaking study of these positions, and their correlation with the 
behaviour of defects. The way in which this work is being done, and 
some preliminary results, are reported by Fan and Lark-Horovitz (1955). 

The various effects in silicon and germanium have been compared with 
similar effects produced by quenching (which should produce vacancies, 
and possibly also interstitials as the structures are very open). Taylor 
(1952) has found that only hole traps are observed in quenched germanium, 
while both electron and hole traps are found in silicon. The number as 
a function of quenching temperature allowed a calculation of the formation 
energy, which was found to be 1-8—(5 x 10-47’) ev per atom in germanium. 
Mayburg has found similar results in germanium, and has studied the 
annealing, which he interprets in terms of vacancies and interstitials in 
much the same way as is done in the radiation damage experiments. 
Below 516°c he finds that the best model for the annealing is one in which 
interstitials are trapped at dislocations. He therefore suspects that 
interstitials are more mobile than vacancies in germanium. 

Ellis and Greiner (1953) have studied the properties of plastically 
deformed germanium, and in this case, as with irradiation, heavily 
damaged n-type specimens are found to be converted to p-type. The 
results are not, however, completely similar to those obtained by 
irradiation, as Lipson, Burstein and Smith (1955) find that the intrinsic 
absorption edge is shifted in cold-worked germanium, but not in 
irradiated, and the tail of the absorption edge has a different character 
in the two cases. 

Other effects which should be mentioned here are that Taylor, Odell 
and Fan (1952) have found that the high non-ohmic resistance of grain 
boundaries in n-type germanium is eliminated if the material is converted 
to p-type by irradiation or heat treatment, and that Florida, Holt and 
Stephen (1954) have found that neutron irradiation reduces the hole 
storage effects (presumably by reducing hole lifetime) in point type 
transistors. 

The annealing of bombardment damage in germanium above room 
temperature has been studied by Brown and Fletcher (1953), Fletcher, 
Brown and Machlup (1953), Brown, Fletcher and Machlup (1953), Brown, 
Fletcher and Wright (1953), Fletcher and Brown (1953). Samples of 
germanium, initially n-type with conductivity of about 1 mho/em were 
bombarded with 3 Mev electrons at room temperature and then annealed 
at various temperatures from 140° to 360°c. The annealing curves at 
different temperatures could be made to overlap by a suitable adjustment 
of the time scales, although the form of the recovery curve at any one 
temperature is not that of a simple rate process. From the factors needed 
to bring the curves at different temperatures into coincidence, an 
activation energy of 1-7 ev was deduced, although the points were better 
fitted by a curve, implying that the initial stages of recovery required a 
lower activation energy of about 1-6ev. The theory of this recovery has 
been discussed by Fletcher and Brown (1953). They consider that the 
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annealing is the sum of three terms. One is a monomolecular term due 
to the recombination of vacancy—interstitial pairs close to one another ; 
this process will have an activation energy depending on the initial 
separation and can thus be represented as the sum of a series of terms 
for all the possible positions, a sum that can be calculated—as has already 
been mentioned for the case of face centred cubic metals—and which 
Fletcher and Brown have done for the germanium lattice. The number 
of vacancy-interstitial pairs annealed in this way will be 


Ny=~,N ; exp (—#/71) 


where J ; is the number of interstitials at the ith site from their vacancy, 
7, is the jump time for the first move (which will be the longest part of 
the whole recombination process) and Y, the sum over all sites within a 
certain radius. 

A second process will occur when the vacancy and interstitial are not 
close enough together to be in each other’s stress field. In the course 
of diffusing about, the mobile partner (assumed by Fletcher and Brown 
to be the vacancy) may wander sufficiently close to the other to be 
attracted by this stress field and be annihilated, or it may escape. The 
number which are annihilated in this way will, on a continuum theory, 
be given by a term of the form 


‘e, r—r, (7) 4/2 
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where 7’; is the distance of ith site from its vacancy, b the magnitude of 
the change in 7, for each jump, ¢ ) means the average over all possible 
jumps and 2’, is the sum over all sites outside the radius r,. 

Finally we have to consider the number of sites lost by bimolecular 
recombination of interstitials with vacancies other than those originally 
nearest to them. This gives another term for the loss of the number of 
pairs or, perhaps, there may be other terms depending on capture at 
surfaces or dislocations. 


ip t bs FP . 
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The total loss of pairs of vacancies and interstitials is therefore 
N=NytN,+N 3. 


After a certain time N,, will become negligible, since 7,<7, and the 
second mechanism requires many jumps of time r+, while the mono- 
molecular mechanism essentially requires one of time 7,. 

In comparing a theory of this degree of complexity with experiment, 
a large number of possibilities emerge. A successful theory must not 
only reproduce the annealing curve, since with so many parameters it 
could hardly fail to do this, but it must also show that plausible values 
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of the constants are used, such as jump time 7 and the radius of the 
elastic field round an interstitial r,. 

Brown, Fletcher and Wright (1953) consider various probabilities, and 
eventually decide that only the first two terms enter appreciably in their 
experiments, and that the first, monomolecular, term has two components. 
As the radius r, comes out to be such that about three ‘ shells ° of neigh- 
bouring atoms surround an interstitial they suggest that the nearest 
possible locations for the vacancy are unstable—at least at room 
temperature. 

They discount the possibility of fitting with just the second and third 
terms, and assuming that the first process all occurs below room 
temperature, because of the variation of activation energy with tem- 
perature (the second and third terms would require a constant energy) 
and because the jump time deduced in this case is 101*/sec, compared 
with an expected value of ~101!%, which is in agreement on the other 
method of fitting. Another difficulty in fitting in this way is that the 
fact that 10° of the change remains after both processes are complete 
has now to be associated with diffusion to surfaces or dislocations, and 
even this can only explain it if the interstitial moves or alternatively is 
the acceptor rather than the donor, neither of which they regard as 
acceptable. 

In view of results on copper—gold, which point strongly to interstitials 
as being more mobile in that case, it may seem surprising that in 
germanium vacancies are assumed to be the mobile element, but it must 
be remembered that germanium is very far from being close packed. 
having the diamond lattice, and that interstitials are therefore very 
different in this than in a close packed lattice. A set of natural interstitial 
sites exist, in which it may be imagined that the atom can remain with 
little elastic distortion of the lattice, whereas no such sites exist in the 
close packed case. While this does not prove that the activation energy 
for diffusion of interstitials is as high or higher than that for the diffusion 
of vacancies, it at least shows that this is not ruled out by analogy with 
the close packed metals. The results of Mayburg (1954) do however 
suggest that in germanium interstitials may still be the more mobile 
defects. 

Another result reported by Fletcher, Brown and Wright (1954) is that 
the rate of change of conductivity changes as electron bombardment 
proceeds. This cannot be due to an approach to the Fermi level, and 
they have performed further experiments to see whether it can be 
attributed to bombardment annealing. If this were the cause, it might 
be expected that bombardment at 1:5 Mev might anneal damage caused 
by a previous bombardment at 3 Mev and also that a saturation state 
would be reached on prolonged bombardment at any one energy. Neither 
of these effects was observed, and so Fletcher, Brown and Wright deduce 
that the effect must be due to a microscopically non-uniform distribution 
of impurities. 
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On other semiconductors the effect of bombardment is to reduce the 
conductivity. Pigg, Cleland, Crawford and Lark-Horovitz (1951) found 
that copper oxide plates decreased in conductivity on pile irradiation, 
initially quite rapidly, as did the forward conductance of Cu,O rectifiers ; 
the reverse conductance dropped only slightly. The effects in silicon have 
already been discussed above, both n- and p-type show a decrease in 
conductivity. The effect of bombardment by polonium alpha particles 
on lead sulphide semiconductors has been studied by Odencrantz (1952). 
He found that the conductivity initially increased several per cent and 
then decreased to one-third of its initial value, recovery requiring several 
days. 

Cleland and Crawford (1954 a, b, c) have reported that another semi- 
conductor which changes its type on neutron irradiation is indium 
antimonide. In this case holes are removed from p-type material four 
times as fast as electrons from low resistivity n-type samples, and both 
types tend towards n-type with a carrier concentration of about 
10° electrons/cm? at liquid nitrogen temperature. The variation of Hall 
coefficient and resistivity have been followed during electron bombardment 
by Pepper, Klontz, Lark-Horovitz and MacKay (1954); the two vary 
similarly for p-type, while for n-type the Hall coefficient passes through 
@ Maximum negative value and then becomes positive. The effects here 
must be expected to be more complicated than the corresponding 
effects in germanium, as there are now two possible sorts of interstitials, 
and two sorts of vacancies. Until the germanium data are explained, it 
is probably impossible to give a theory of the more complex semi- 
conductors. Another that has been investigated is gallium antimonide. 
Here Cleland and Crawford (1955) found that neutron irradiation reduced 
the carrier concentration in high conductivity samples of both p- and 
n-type, the rate of reduction being about the same for both, and 
no changes of type were observed. Some annealing of the damage 
occurred at 120°c, but at 500°c the number of acceptor centres in p-type 
increased markedly, while in n-type the number of donors markedly 
decreased ; irradiation of the resulting low conductivity n-type samples 
(such a value is not obtainable in other ways), showed that in n-type 
samples the rate of carrier removal is not very dependent on initial 
carrier concentration. while for p-type samples, the rate of carrier removal 
dropped rapidly with lower initial concentration. This presumably 
indicates that, if the effect did not saturate before, n-type gallium 
antimonide would be converted to p-type. 

A rather special case, intermediate between a metal and a semi- 
conductor, is graphite, where the conduction and valence bands touch 
or just overlap. Kinchin (1954) has summarized the effects which are 
observed on irradiation in this case. The resistivity increases, the 
increase being greater if it is measured at a higher temperature ; the 
Hall coefficient, initially negative. increases through zero with bombard- 
ment. When measured at low temperatures the Hall coefficient shows 
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a maximum at a given irradiation, after which further irradiation decreases 
it again. These data have been used by Johnston (1955) to calculate the 
density of defects. After 5x 101° nvt of thermal neutrons, the density of 
electron trapping defects is 107° per cm?. 


12.2. Other Effects in Semiconductors 


The variations in the number of carriers in germanium can be expected 
to affect the diamagnetism. Stevens, Cleland and Crawford (1954) and 
Stevens (1954) have reported measurements on both n- and p-type 
samples. In the p-type sample the effect of irradiation was to decrease 
the diamagnetic susceptibility at low temperatures, in agreement with 
predictions from the electrical effects, but no change was observed in 
the n-type sample, a fact which Stevens attributes to an insufficient 
initial carrier concentration and also to possible inhomogeneities. 

Schulz-DuBois, Nisenoff, Fan and Lark-Horovitz (1955) have found 
electron spin resonance in p-type, boron doped silicon after neutron 
irradiation, though no such effect could be found before irradiation, 
and this is therefore a method of investigation which may give useful 
additional data for the interpretation of the various effects occurring. 

The x-ray and electron diffraction patterns of irradiated germanium 
and silicon have been studied by Binnie and Liebschutz (1952, 1953 a, b, 
1954). They have directed attention to the diffuse x-ray scattering, as 
this should be sensitive to local lattice disturbances, and should also 
allow a calculation of the elastic constants by Wooster’s method ; they 
have also studied the Kikuchi lines in electron diffraction, as these are 
also highly sensitive to the regularity of the lattice. Specimens of 
germanium cyclotron irradiation at —5°c were used in the x-ray studies, 
and specimens irradiated at liquid nitrogen temperature and also in a 
reactor in the electron diffraction experiment. No changes in any of the 
patterns were observed, and no change in the lattice parameters of 
neutron bombarded germanium were found. In silicon, however, Binnie 
and Liebschutz (1954) found definite changes in the diffuse x-ray 
scattering, which corresponded to large changes in the elastic constants, 
particularly C,, and Cys. The value of the change in Debye temperature 
calculated from these values was in agreement with the change observed. 
Weissman and Chang (1955) have reported a 0-02% change in the a 
lattice parameter of a germanium single crystal, and also an increase 
by more than a factor three in the width of the (111) reflexion after 
reactor irradiation. 

Keesom, Lark-Horovitz and Pearlman (1952 a, b, 1953) have found 
that the linear electronic contribution to the specific heat of silicon at 
very low temperatures is much reduced by bombardment either with 
deuterons or neutrons, thus confirming that the number of carriers is 
reduced. They also found that the Debye temperature is reduced (as 
measured electrically), and in order to account for the magnitude of the 
change observed, Dienes and Kleinman (1953) suggest that some other 
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form of damage than vacancies and interstitials must be called upon. 
They suggest that in structures such as silicon and diamond some covalent 
single bonds are broken, and reform as double bonds. Calculations show 
that each fast neutron gives a region 454 in diameter in which many 
bonds are broken, leading to a weakened structure with a great reduction 
in the elastic constants. Such a process has no analogue in true metals : 
other effects of bombardment on covalent and ionic materials will be 
discussed in § 13 below. 

The lattice of graphite also shows changes on irradiation. The c lattice 
spacing increases on bombardment, at room temperature by 1-:3° for an 
irradiation of 107° nvt (Simmonds, private communication) and by 4:75% 
for an irradiation of 10?° nvt at —196°c (Keating 1955 b). At the lower 
temperature the expansion is not proportional to dose. The x-ray 
reflections also broaden considerably, and give long ‘ tails ’. 


§ 13. ANALoGous RapiATION Errects IN NON-METALS 
13.1. Introduction 


A review of radiation damage effects, even one primarily concerned 
with effects in metals, would be incomplete if it contained no reference 
to analogous effects in non-metals. The type of process which we have 
envisaged as responsible for the observed change in metals can operate 
equally well in any solid, and, while other effects are to be anticipated 
in materials in which displaced electrons can also give lasting effects, 
it might be expected that effects due to displaced atoms could be 
differentiated from the purely electronic effects both theoretically and 
also empirically, as heavy particles should alone be capable of displacing 
atoms from their lattice sites. Unfortunately this expectation does not 
prove to be well founded. Not only are the effects of x-irradiation and 
heavy particle irradiation similar, but some of the effects produced by 
x-rays in ionic solids seem to be explicable only in terms of atoms 
displaced by the radiation. The process by which this occurs is probably 
electronic in origin, and does not seem to occur in metals, though as 
materials of intermediate character are studied, it should always be 
remembered as a possibility. 

Two mechanisms whereby x-rays could produce displaced atoms in 
ionic solids have so far been suggested ; the first (Markham 1952, Pratt: 
1955) is that vacancies are removed from dislocations, possibly by the 
action of excitons ; the other (Varley 1954 a, b) is that multiple ionization 
by the radiation may force an originally negative ion to leave its position 
under the action of electrostatic forces from its positively charged 
neighbours, thus creating a vacancy—interstitial pair. 

Because of the existence of these effects, much care must be exercised 
in comparing the results obtained on non-metals with those in metals, 
and in this section we shall simply mention some of the effects which 
seem at present to be most nearly analogous to effects in metals, or which 
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are most illustrative of the underlying processes, without claiming to 
review in detail this very large and complex subject. 


13.2. Mechanical Properties 


In ionic crystals quite large changes in the plastic properties have been 
reported. Vaughan, Leivo and Smoluchowski (1953), Smoluchowski, 
Leivo, Pearlstein, Smith and Vaughan (1953) found that proton 
irradiation raised the hardness of NaCl, measured in a Tukon tester, 
from 16-3 to 36. Westervelt (1953, 1954) has confirmed this result, and 
has also reported similar increases on electron and x-irradiation ; in fact 
increases of over 100° were obtained with all these bombardments. the 
effects annealing between 150° and 350°c. An even greater increase (to 
46 vPN compared with 36 vpn with electrons and 33-4 VPN with X-rays 
for NaCl whose original hardness was 16-3) was obtained with alpha 
particles. That these effects can be produced by radiation which is 
incapable of dislodging an atom by a direct collision shows that some 
mechanism such as those discussed in the last paragraph must be acting. 

Further effects that have been reported in ionic crystals are that 
irradiation reduces the internal friction (Frankl and Read 1953, Frankl 
1953) and increases the yield stress, though after an initial decrease at 
low fluxes (Pratt 1955). Pratt interprets his initial decrease to the freeing 
of jogs from dislocations, and the subsequent increase to the creation of 
further jogs. 

The Young’s modulus of ionic crystals is also increased by proton 
irradiation according to Vaughan, Leivo and Smoluchowski (1953), 
although Gordon and Nowick (1955) report that x-irradiation raises the 
modulus C,, only of cold-worked rock salt. In their case the irradiation 
effectively removed the decrease of modulus caused by the cold work. 
There may be here a genuine difference between the effects of the different 
radiations. 


13.3. X-ray, Electron and Neutron Diffraction and Density 


In ionic solids a series of experiments has been performed on the effects 
_ of irradiation on the lattice parameters as determined from the x-ray 
diffraction and on the density. Such experiments taken together should 
be able to distinguish between damaged states in which vacancies pre- 
dominate and those in which vacancies and interstitials are present in 
roughly equal numbers. Unfortunately the reported measurements do 
not agree. Binder and Sturm (1954 a, b) and Keating (1955 a) have both 
studied the effects of reactor irradiation on lithium fluoride. As lithium 
breaks up under neutron bombardment to give a triton and an alpha 
particle with 4:8 Mev between them, the damage that can be produced 
is intense. Binder and Sturm find that the changes of x-ray density 
and macroscopic density are equivalent to within 6%, so that the damage 
would not appear to be primarily vacancies, but Keating found no change 
in lattice parameter after 7-5 1017 nvt, although a broadening of the 
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lines and a reduction of the extinction occurred, and this throws doubt 
on the results. Warren (1951, 1952, 1953, 1954) also found that 
broadening of the peaks was the main effect in LiF, and he attributed 
this to a greater range of spacings occurring within the crystal. The 
integrated intensity of the (002) peak also increased, but not that of 
the (004) or higher order peaks. On the other hand Berry (1955) found 
that x-irradiation gave an increase in the lattice dimensions of potassium 
chloride, which saturated at 1 10-5, as compared with changes of length 
of ~20X 10-5 reported by other workers. Berry interprets his result in 
terms of the production of vacancies, though calculations would be 
needed to see whether the observed lattice expansion could be caused 
by vacancies, or whether it is evidence for the production of a small 
number of interstitials by the x-rays. 

Further evidence of the change of volume of LiF has been obtained by 
Primak, Delbecq and Yuster (1955), Primak, Yuster and Delbecq (1955). 
They found that non-uniformly irradiated crystals were birefringent, and 
interpreted this birefringence as a photoelastic effect due to the change 
of volume of the irradiated parts. After an irradiation of 1013 deuterons 
per cm? the volume change calculated from the birefringence was 2 to 
9x10~-°, depending on the depth. As the number of vacancies could 
also be determined from the density of the coloration, it was possible to 
compare the dilatation with the density of vacancies, and it was found 
that the two agreed to within the error of the experiment. 

In potassium chloride Leivo (1953) has found a density decrease of 
5x 10-° g cm~ by measuring the suspension temperature in 1-3 dibromo- 
propane before and after one hour’s irradiation with 360 Mev protons ; 
and has also obtained similar effects with x-rays. An effect four times 
as large has been reported by Leivo and Smoluchowski (1954) after 
longer irradiation. A study of the surface of these crystals by Smith, 
Leivo and Smoluchowski (1954) using interferometric methods, gave no 
evidence that diffusion was responsible for these density changes, but 
they report that slip lines were often visible in the irradiated areas. 

In potassium and sodium chloride, Lin and Russell (1955) have 
measured the change of length of crystals on x-irradiation, and compared 
this with the F-centre density determined optically. Agreement to 
within 5° was obtained; thus in KCI, when the change of length per 
unit length was 1:36 10-®, the number of vacancies calculated from 
this is 6-6 1016 cm~*, whereas .the number determined optically was 
6-7 1016 em-3. This again shows the x-irradiation produces vacancies, 
if not interstitials, in ionic crystals. 

In covalent compounds the effects can be even more spectacular, and 
in some cases the crystal lattice can be completely broken down by 
bombardment and reduced to a glass-like state. This effect has long 
been known to mineralogists, for some minerals which have radioactive 
atoms either as constituents or impurities have reached this state in 
which the external appearance of the mineral shows that it has been 
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crystalline in the past, although it shows no anisotropy, cleavage, or 
crystalline x-ray pattern. This state is called the metamict state. The 
most surprising fact is that some substances become metamict while 
others do not. The problem has been considered from the evidence 
obtained with pile neutron bombardment by Primak (1954, see also 
Primak, Fuchs and Day 1953). He found that reactor irradiation 
produced no effect on the powder patterns of beryl, GeO,, germanium, 
silicon, corundum or rutile; produced small increases in the lattice 
constants of MgO (0-1%), spinel (0-12%), and CaF, (0-08%); and 
produced large changes but no diffuseness in diamond (0-99), silicon 
carbide (0-68% in dp, 09-68% in cy), chrysoberyl, and phenacite; and 
diffuseness in quartz, trydimite and cristobalite. He came to the con- 
clusion that large effects were not associated with crystal structure or 
bond type, but only with the existence of a quasi-stable vitreous state. 

The extreme lengths to which this process can go are well illustrated 
by the behaviour of the mineral zircon (Hurley and Fairburn 1952, 1953, 
Holland and Gottfried 1955), as this mineral can contain various amounts 
of uranium and thorium as impurities, and so gives samples which have had 
various doses up to 1016 alpha particles per milligram. The intensity of 
the x-ray diffraction peaks decreases with dose, and becomes immeasurable 
above background at about 6x 10!° «/mg. Simultaneously the diffraction 
peaks shift, and at an intermediate stage a second peak appears, attributed 
by Holland and Gottfried to a second phase. Later, this peak too dis- 
appears into the background. All these data, especially when it is 
realized that the radiation has occurred over about a thousand million 
years, imply that the annealing rate is quite negligible at ambient tem- 
peratures, although metamict minerals almost always recrystallize when 
heated, though not necessarily to the lattice from which they originated. 

An interesting case of metamictization which has been produced in 
reactors, but which never occurs in nature is quartz. As quartz is 
sometimes found close to radioactive deposits, this may imply that slow 
annealing can occur at ambient temperatures, though not fast enough to 
have any effect on the laboratory experiments. Wittels (1953) has 
observed that on irradiation quartz becomes at first more anisotropic, 
the Debye-Scherrer rings are smeared out and the symmetry of the Laue 
patterns disappears. At this stage the density change was 4:8°, as 
determined from the x-ray pattern, and 3-5°%, determined mechanically. 
Further irradiation (Wittels and Sherrill 1954) decreased the density 
still further, by 14-7°% in all, and made the x-ray lines disappear: the 
crystals no longer gave a latent heat at the «= inversion, and piezo- 
electric crystals no longer resonated. What is more, samples which were 
originally quartz, low cristobalite, low tridymite and quartz glass were 
all reduced to a common phase, a glass which was optically isotropic and 
had a specific gravity of 2-26. In all cases this glass recrystallized by 
annealing at 930°c to quartz. The early stages of this damage have also 
been studied by Johnson and Pease (1954), who found that a quartz 
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erystal oscillator at first suffered a rather rapid reduction of frequency, 
due to ionization, but also showed a slow linear decrease attributed to 
the creation of defects by the neutrons; after neutron irradiation the 
quartz became transparent, and could no longer be coloured nor have 
its frequency changed by x-rays. One of the features of irradiation 
damage in quartz noticed by Wittels and Sherrill (1954) was that the 
density change accelerated as the irradiation proceeded up to about 
10?°nvt. Primak (1955) has suggested that this is due to thermal spikes 
having a greater effect when the thermal conductivity of the quartz has 
been reduced by earlier damage. It is however possible that this 
phenomenon may be due to the inception of a new form of damage, such 
as the breakdown of the lattice. 

The compounds of boron have also been studied in some detail, as the 
Bin, «) reaction gives large effects in pile irradiation. Pease (1954) 
has studied a series of boron compounds and obtained lattice parameter 
changes of the order of 1% at doses of about 1018 thermal neutrons 
per cm?. A marked saturation effect was found to occur fairly early 
in the increase of the c spacing and decrease of the a spacing, although 
other effects, such as. the broadening of some x-ray lines, did not 
saturate; this is presumably due to a limitation on the number of 
interstitials that can exist, while other forms of damage, such as mis- 
orientations, can continue to build up. Tucker and Senio (1954 a, b, 
1955 a, b) have studied boron carbide in some detail at heavy irradiations, 
and obtained very marked effects. They found a contraction in the 
e direction and an expansion in the a direction, changes in the average 
position of certain atoms and very heavy diffuse scattering. In diamond, 
also, the scattering angle increases by 10’ to 30’ on proton irradiation 
(Hayes and Smoluchowski 1953) and a new maximum appears in the 
x-ray pattern (Robinson, Li and Smoluchowski 1954). 

Antal, Weiss and Dienes (1955) have suggested the use of long wavelength 
neutron transmission to determine the number of defects in irradiated 
solids, and report that preliminary results on Al,O, are promising. If 
the wavelength of the neutrons is long in comparison with any Bragg 
scattering wavelength, then only defects can cause scattering out of the 
beam, and this will be the only attenuation if the nuclei concerned do 
not capture neutrons. Further, the scattering of a defect will be simply 
that of the nucleus concerned, and can be known accurately from nuclear 
experiments. Therefore the method in principle allows a direct measure- 
ment of the number of defects. In practice the method may be somewhat 
limited in scope. The restriction to materials with low capture cross 
sections does not allow very many materials to be investigated, and the 
specimen will probably have to be very large (or the order of a metre 
long) to obtain an accurately measurable attentuation. Further, it is 
not obvious what the effect of clustering of defects will be. 

Another material that shows a probable change of phase besides 
those mentioned in §9 is phosphorus. Chipman, Warren and Dienes 
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(1953) have found that irradiation increased the c spacing of black 
phosphorus by 0-03-+-0-02%, and also that other lines appeared in the 
diffraction pattern, some of which could be identified as some of the 
lines of red phosphorus. In addition to the x-ray changes, the sample 
became stronger and harder and showed less tendency to absorb water. 


13.4. Diffusion and Electrical Conductivity 


In ionic substances the electrical conductivity is believed to occur by 
the diffusion of positive ion vacancies, so that irradiation should affect 
both the conductivity and the diffusion in much the same way. X- 
irradiation decreases the diffusion coefficient of sodium ions in NaCl 
(Mapother 1953), and also reduces the electrical conductivity of KCl 
(Nelson, Sproull and Caswell 1953). This is also in agreement with the 
observation reported above that x-irradiation reduces the internal 
friction. However, Nelson ef al. found that further irradiation led to 
an increase in conductivity again, a result they found also with neutrons. 

Pearlstein (1953 a, b, 1954, see also Smoluchowski 1955) has studied 
in detail the effect of bombarding NaCl and KCl with 400 Mev protons 
and with gamma rays. He confirmed that for small bombardments the 
conductivity dropped, while for larger ones it increased again, and further 
found that the annealing characteristics were complex. At first on 
annealing the conductivity rapidly decreased to under 1/100 of the 
conductivity of an unirradiated control, and then on further heating 
the conductivity rose again, with suggestions of further oscillations, to 
its unirradiated value. Smoluchowski (1954, 1955) has discussed these 
results in terms of the production, clustering, and loss of vacancies and 
interstitials, but which are involved at which stages is far from settled. 


13.5. Thermal Conductivity 


The effect of neutron irradiation on the low temperature thermal 
conductivity of quartz has been investigated by Berman, Klemens, Simon 
and Fry (1950), Berman (1951), Klemens (1951). Irradiation reduced the 
thermal conductivity of quartz, particularly in the region of the con- 
ductivity maximum at about 12°K, and with sufficiently large doses, 
suppressed the maximum. At this stage the curve of conductivity versus 
temperature was more like that of a quartz glass (in agreement with the 
observations of Wittels and Sherrill (1954)). Annealing gradually restored 
the original properties. The results have been analysed by Klemens (1951) 
in terms of the scattering caused by clusters of defects, which will affect 
the low frequency phonons at low temperatures, and assuming a reasonable 
size for the clusters, Klemens deduced a density of 10-7 clusters per atom. 
The concept of clustered defects seemed adequate to explain the data. 

Similar experiments on synthetic sapphire crystals have been reported 
by Berman, Foster and Rosenberg (1955), with somewhat similar results. 
In this case the result can be interpreted as showing that one neutron 
affects a region containing 4000 atoms in a long, thin volume. Gamma 
radiation had a rather similar effect, but the damage appeared to saturate 
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before the full reduction obtainable with neutrons was reached. In 
Rau oe gamma irradiation gave no effect, though neutron irradiation 
id. 
13.6. Magnetic Susceptibility 

If interstitials or vacancies have an intrinsic magnetic moment, then 
irradiation should make a material more paramagnetic, and in line with 
this, a reduction of diamagnetic susceptibility on irradiation has been 
observed by McClelland (1953) and McClelland and Donoghue (1953) in 
quartz and fused silica, recrystallized alumina and MgO, though no 
change was observed in sapphire, spinel and BeO. If the paramagnetism 
is due to the production of defects of spin 4, their number can be estimated. 
After 3-76 x 101° nvt the numbers obtained are 2-1 x 10-3 per molecule in 
silica glass, 3-2x10-* in crystalline silica, 2-4 10-% in recrystallized 
alumina, and 0-65 x 10-3 in MgO. In the first three some saturation of 
the effect was observed, but in MgO, in two separate tests, the effect of 
0°52 1019 nvt was quite small, whereas 3-76 101/%nvt produced an 
effect eight times larger, which shows that, in this case at least, the 
effect is more complex than the simple production of a paramagnetic 
defect. Stevens (1955) has measured the temperature dependence of the 
susceptibility of quartz crystals. Before irradiation the diamagnetic 
susceptibility was largely temperature independent, whereas after irradia- 
tion the susceptibility decreased markedly if the temperature was raised. 
This confirms that paramagnetic centres have been introduced. After 
a certain irradiation the number of apparent centres decreased on further 
irradiation, although the density continued to decrease ; presumably this 
is because the damage at first is in the form of paramagnetic defects such 
as interstitial atoms, but that further irradiation brings the quartz nearer 
to the glassy state, and that after a certain time, the number of interstitials 
actually decreases. 

The effect on the absorption of electromagnetic radiation has been 
suggested as a useful method for the study of irradiation damage by 
Duhamel, Freymann and Freymann (1953). They measured the effect 
of neutron irradiation on the absorption in the 0-2-1000 ke/sec range in 
ZnO, and found an appreciable effect ; by correlation of the frequency 
of maximum absorption with temperature, activation energies can be 
obtained. 

Paramagnetic resonance methods can also be used to study the nature 
of the defects ; Griffiths, Owen and Ward (1954, 1955) have studied the 
effects in diamond and quartz; the theory of the method has been 
discussed by O’Brien and Pryce (1955). In quartz it has been possible 
to show that the defect responsible for the ‘ smoky ’ coloration is in fact 
an aluminium impurity. 

13.7. Optical Effects 


In general the optical effects produced by irradiation are similar to 
those produced by other methods of coloration, but sometimes bands 
appear that do not seem to be produced in other ways. However, 
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interpretation of these phenomena is still at an early stage, and the 
general effects do not seem to be analogous to those in metals, and so 
will be pursued no further here. 


§ 14. SUMMARY 


In this section an attempt will be made to collect the various data 
already reviewed to form a picture of the processes occurring in radiation 
damage. 


14.1. Nature of Damage 


The damage produced by irradiation of solids, other than chemical, 
electronic and transmutation effects, can best be described in terms of 
the creation of vacancies and interstitials. Except in the case of electron 
bombardment, these imperfections are not distributed evenly, but are 
concentrated in small volumes in the material. Provided the temperature 
is sufficiently low, and the original material in a stable state, no other 
effects are observed. If the material is not in a stable state, the transient 
existence of vacancy-—interstitial pairs which are totally unstable, may 
give rise to nuclei of the more stable phase. 

When heavy bombarding particles are used, local effects can be produced 
which are best described in terms of locally raising a small volume to a 
high temperature and quenching it. This has been demonstrated in the 
disordering of ordered alloys and more convincingly, in the production of 
regions of an unstable phase in a 2-4% Fe in Cu alloy by Denney (1954 b), 
although this result can also be interpreted in terms of replacement 
collisions (Kinchin and Pease 1955 a, b). 


14.2. Hnergy Needed to Produce the Damage 


In order to find the energy needed to produce the damage, it is necessary 
to use a particle whose energy is conveniently regulated near this threshold. 
It has been found that electrons are most convenient for this purpose, and 
several experiments have been performed in which electrons of varying 
energy have been used to produce bombardment effects. The highest 
energy at which no effect is produced is taken to be that energy with 
which an electron, in a head-on collision with a nucleus, just fails to 
impart enough energy to displace this atom to a distance at which it is 
in a stable interstitial site. The distance between a vacaney and an 
interstitial in the closest stable site is not known, and may be a function 
of temperature, but nevertheless these experiments give a measure of 
the energy required to form vacancy—interstitial pairs. As they are of 
such fundamental interest in the study of radiation damage, these 
experiments are listed in table 3. 

In this table the last column shows the energy which an electron of 
the energy shown in the preceding column would give to an atom in a 
head-on collision. The accuracy in each is of the order of a few per cent. 
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There is, as yet, no accurate theoretical figure with which to compare 
these results. Huntington (1954) has reported that an attempt is being 
made to remedy this, but at present the best theory gives a value of 
34 ev for the minimum energy necessary to produce a vacancy—interstitial 
pair in copper, the assumptions being made such that the 25 ev found 
by Eggen and Laubenstein falls well within the possible limits. 


Table 3. Experiments to find the Energy needed 
to form a Vacancy-—Interstitial Pair 


Energy OES, 
ene Bombarded Property tircahold i elven 0 
material measured an atom 
(Mev) (ev) 
Klontz (1952) n-germanium resistivity 0-63 30 
at —196°c 
| Loferski and n-germanium minority 0-51 (Ge) 23 (Ge 
Rappaport (1955) | and p-silicon | carrier lifetime | 0-28 (Si) | 27-6 (Si) 
at room 7' 
| Denney (1954 a) iron—copper saturation 0-45 27 if Fe 
! alloy magnetiza- displaced. 
tion 23 if Cu 
| Eggen and copper resistivity 0-49 25 
Laubenstein (1953) 
| Dugdale (1955) Cu,Au ordering ~ 0:3 ~10 


14.3. Amount of Damage 


Very few of the experiments give any reliable estimate of the actual 
number of displaced atoms, as the theory of the effects produced by one 
vacancy and one interstitial are not good enough to be used with any 
certainty, and any effect of clustering is difficult to allow for. The 
electrical resistivity measurements can be used if the theoretical calcu- 
lations of Jongenburger (1953) and Blatt (1955) are accepted. This has 
been done by Harrison and Seitz (1955) using the experimental data 
obtained by Cooper, Koehler and Marx (1955) for the effect of deuteron 
irradiation at 10°x. The resulting number of displacements is only 
one-fifth of the number calculated on the theory of Snyder and Neufeld 
(1955), while the discrepancy is a factor 7-3 if the resistivity at liquid 
nitrogen temperature is used. A similar calculation applied to the 
resistivity change produced in copper by electron bombardment at liquid 
nitrogen temperature gave a number of defects 5-7 times smaller than the 
theory. Harrison and Seitz suggest that the uniformity of this discrepancy 
implies either that the calculations of resistivity of Jongenburger and 
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Blatt are giving a figure five times too large, or that the Snyder and 
Neufeld theory is wrong, possibly in its assumption that all atoms which 
get an energy above the threshold energy are in fact displaced. Blatt, 
Huse and Rubenstein (1955) have pointed out that a similar calculation 
of the resistivity caused by small concentrations of gallium, germanium 
and arsenic in copper give a figure twice that found experimentally, so 
that the resistivity calculation may well be overestimating by a factor 
of the order of two, and, if the ideas of Kinchin and Pease (1955 a, b) 
on the possibility of replacement collisions are added to the Snyder and 
Neufeld theory, the number of displaced atoms might be lowered by a 
factor of the order of two, so that the two estimates might be brought 
into reasonable agreement without having to modify the assumption 
about the escape of atoms obtaining the threshold energy. 

However, the situation is more complex than the_ resistivity data 
taken alone would indicate. Overhauser’s stored energy measurements 
(1954) provide another method of estimating the damage stored in 
deuteron irradiated copper if a value is assumed for the energy stored 
by one vacancy-—interstitial pair. The calculation of this energy seems 
to be more reliable than that of the resistivity, and taking a value of 5 ev, 
Overhauser deduced the concentration of pairs in his sample after bom- 
bardment with 1017 deuterons per cm? to be 5x 10-°. As the resistivity 
of these samples is also known, this gives an independent estimate of the 
resistivity of a vacancy-—interstitial pair, and the value obtained is 
11 micro ohm cm per 1% displacements. This is to be compared with 
2-7 micro ohm cm per 1% displacements calculated by Jongenburger and 
Blatt. This estimate therefore indicates that the resistivity calculations 
are low by a factor four, and if this interpretation is accepted, the numbers 
of defects found in the low temperature irradiation experiment of Cooper, 
Koehler and Marx would differ from the number calculated by the Snyder 
and Neufeld theory by a factor of 20. If on the other hand the resistivity 
calculations of Jongenburger and Blatt are assumed to be right, then the 
energy stored by a vacancy-—interstitial pair would have to be as low as 
1-2ev. ‘To summarize this discussion table 4 collects the possible sets 
of consistent figures to interpret the results of Cooper, Koehler and Marx. 
In this table it has been assumed that all the additional resistivity is due 
to vacancies and interstitials. Ifthe fact that one-quarter of Overhauser’s 
additional resistivity did not anneal out at room temperature means that 
this resistivity is due to some other cause, then the concentration of 
displaced atoms in the last column should be decreased by about 10%, 
however as the interpretation of the annealing processes is still in some 
doubt (e.g. vacancy migration may not have occurred at room tempera- 
ture) it has been thought as well to leave this uncorrected in the table. 
At all events, the table shows the limits within which the number of 
displaced atoms must lie. 

Other methods for estimating the amount of damage that have been 
suggested are as follows. The measurement of lattice parameter (Tucker 
and Sampson 1955); this again involves a theory of uncertain reliability. 
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The long wavelength neutron diffraction (Antal, Weiss and Dienes 1955) ; 
in this case the theory is straightforward, if the damage consists of simple 
vacancies and interstitials, but experimental difficulties may prove great 
as a large specimen will be needed, and production of unclustered defects 
would then appear to be possible only if gamma radiation were used, when 
very large doses would be needed ; even if clustering were thought not 
to be serious, the number of materials with small enough neutron capture 
cross sections is not large. 


Table 4. The Possible Consistent Interpretations of the Additional 
Resistivity of 2:1x10-7 ohm cm found by Cooper, Koehler and 
Marx (1955) after 1-1 107 Deuterons of 12 Mev per cm? at 10°xK. 
The figures underlined are the results of theoretical calculations 
by the authors in the first column. 


Resistivity of | Energy stored by Cone ian 


1% atoms one displaced ; 
Author accepted displace a atom+ of Say 
micro ohm cm ev 

Huntington (1953) 11 5 1:95< 10% 
Jongenburger (1953), 

and Blatt (1955) aT 1-2 7-8 x 10-4 
Blatt, Huse and 

Rubenstein (1955) 13, 0-6 15-6 x 10-4 

Snyder and Neufeld 

(1955) with factor two* 1-0 0-44 21-5 x 10-4 
Snyder and Neufeld 

(1955) 0-49 0-22 43-0 x 10-4 


* The factor two is to allow for replacement collisions (Kinchin and Pease 
1955 a, b); it also restores the Snyder and Neufeld calculation to very nearly 
the same value as the original Seitz (1949) calculation. 

+ Assuming Overhauser’s value for the ratio between stored energy and 
resistivity. 


If the theory of James and Lark-Horovitz (1951) has any validity, then 
the initial rates of carrier removal from high conductivity semiconductors 
probably gives a good estimate of the number of defects produced. Early 
results of Crawford and Lark-Horovitz (1950a, b) and Brattain and 
Pearson (1950) show that, on these assumptions, 1-5 vacancies are 
produced per incident fast neutron and 39 per alpha particle, the latest 
figure (Cleland, Crawford and Pigg 1955) being 2-5 per fast neutron. The 
amount of radiation damage after long irradiations will be a balance 
between the new damage produced and annealing effects, whether thermal 
or radiation-induced. 
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The distribution of the damage must also be considered. In general it 
will be highly inhomogeneous because the damage is grouped round the 
positions where the incident particles make their collisions. The volume 
of a thermal spike can be estimated from the disordering effects, the 
volume disordered by one neutron containing about 104 atoms (Cook and 
Cushing 1953 a, b, Aronin 1954). 


14.4. Annealing of the Damage 


As this subject has been discussed at length in § 7, we shall here only 
summarize the main conclusions reached. The various combinations of 
vacancies and interstitials can recombine if supplied with differing 
activation energies. Close vacancy interstitial pairs (or possibly local 
melt zones on the thermal spike picture) almost certainly are the most 
easily removed form of damage in metals, and can be annealed at liquid 
air temperature. The activation energy will depend on the separation, 
so that the annealing curve will correspond to the sum of several mono- 
molecular reactions. 

The next easiest process is interstitial migration, though if caterpillars 
(crowdions) can exist, they may get trapped by vacancies on another 
close packed line instead of being annihilated. No reliable calculations 
for this process exist. Clusters of vacancies are not likely in lightly 
electron damaged samples, but may be found in more heavily damaged 
samples, or samples that have suffered thermal spikes ; these will probably 
move next. 

Vacancy migration may occur at either 0-7 ev or 1-2ev, it may be 
hindered by the trapping of vacancies on impurity atoms, and after it 
is operating, recovery may be accelerated by the formation of vacancy 
pairs. 

Finally, when self-diffusion is possible, any dislocations produced by 
thermal strains can climb and either disappear or at least polygonize. 
In copper this occurs with an activation energy of about 2-1 ev. 

Unfortunately many of the above statements are speculative, and we 
are still far from a full understanding of the annealing of point defects 
in metals. Experiments on quenched specimens (which should contain 
only vacancies) and using precision lattice parameter measurements 
(which should be more sensitive to interstitials than vacancies especially 
if the interstitials are not crowdions) may help to sort out the confusing 
number of possibilities portrayed in table 2. Until these experiments 
are performed it will not be possible to state what the state of radiation 
damage is at any temperature above 50°K even in the most studied metal, 
copper. 

In metals of differing type, such as aluminium, where closed shell 
repulsions are much less important, and iron, with its body-centred cubic 
structure, the relative activation energies for the movement of defects, 
the geometry of the clusters produced and even the nature of the 
individual interstitialey, may be quite different, and much work will 
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have to be done on comparative studies of different metals before the 
theory of the annealing of radiation damage can be presented with any 
certainty. 
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